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AMENDMENT. 


AMENDMENT. 


WANAMAKER’S. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

lvania for their — or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the sooner? of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth . es 
in General Assembly met That the following is proposed 
as an amendment to the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 


Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters which reads as follows : 

“If twenty-two years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months 
and paid atleast one month before the election,’’ so 
that the section which reads as follows ; 

‘*Every male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 

ssing the epee | qualifications, shall be enti- 
led to vote at all elections ; 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceding the election. 

Fourth. If twenty-two years of age or upwards, 
he shall have paid, within two years, a state or 
county tax, which shail have been assessed at least 
two months and paid at least one month before the 
election,’ shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, 
sessing the following qualifications, shall be entitled 
to vote at the polling place of the electiou district of 
— he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where: 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, eta reviously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
ee preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least th days 
immediately preceding the election. The legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for thirty 
days and an inhabitant of this state one year next 
peeryny | an election, except at municipal elections, 
and for the last thirty days a resident of the election 
district in which he may offer his vote, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where for all offieers that now are or hereafter may be 
elected by the people: Provided, That in time of war 
no elector in the actual military service of the State 
or of the United States, in the army or 7 thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively re- 


e. 
Fifth. Fer the pnrpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his presence or absence while employed in the 
service of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college or 
seminary of learning, nor while kept at any s- 
house or — institution, ere 6 the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors who, 
for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to reside 
in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established.” 
A true copy of the joint resolution. 
CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

e General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

lvania, for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution —_ an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the fol- 
lowing amendment is proposed to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance 
with the Eighteenth Article thereof : 

AMENDMENT. 

There shall be an additional article to said Con- 
stitution to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 
ARTICLE XIX. 


The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 

toxicating liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereb 
rohibited, and any violation of this prohibition shall 

. s misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 
y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
en for other s than as a bever- 
age may lowed in such manner only as may be 

rescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
he first session succeeding the — of this article 
of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate penal- 
ties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE vote against the Prohibition Amendment in Massachusetts, 
the approaching Centennial in New York, the opening of 
Oklahoma, and the safety of the seven hundred people on board 
the Danish steamer, Danmark, are the ordinary domestic topics of 
the week, none of them of the first importance, though all very 
interesting. The captain of the steamer, the Missouri, which res- 
cued the wrecked people, has been received in Philadelphia with 
much effusion, and praises of his manly act have been everywhere 
repeated. Mr. Quay’s outbreak against Mr. Sherman, over a 
minor office at Washington, is elsewhere considered. Few ap- 
pointments have been announced, and there are some which ought 
to receive attention, especially the two vacant places in the Civil 
Service Commission. For one of these Mr. Lucius B. Swift, of 
Indianapolis is named, and a better selectiou it would be hard to 
make. Some of the Washington correspondents announce that a 
“ slate” has been made up for the Philadelphia places, which Mr. 
Quay and Mr. Wanamaker have agreed on, the former making a 
formal protest only against Mr. Field, and having his own way as 
to all the other appointees. 





Ir is surprising that there has been no more effective and gen- 
eral protest against such a “ slate” procedure. Why, for instance, 
should it be thought needful to bring Mr. Cooper here to be Col- 
lector of the Port, in order to apply his knowledge of party rela- 
tions and party men to the duties of the place? A man of ex- 
perience in affairs, a Philadelphian, familiar with the business of 
the custom-house, and not dominated by the idea of using it for 
political effect, would be a much more fit selection. The sugges- 
tion of Mr. Thomas M. Thompson, now at the head of the finances 
of the city in Common Council, and confessedly one of the most 
straightforward and clean-handed men who could have been found 
for that place, has been made, and it would be a very good one to 
follow up with an active movement in his behalf. If Philadelphia 
would take the initiative for herself in behalf of proper measures, 
instead of hanging at the apron-string of party jobbers in “ spoils,”’ 
we do not conceive it possible that Mr. Harrison would not hold 
out his hand in encouraging response. 





BEFORE the announcement that Mr. Quay had yielded to the 
appointment of Mr. Field, the correspondent of the Inquirer des- 
cribed him as making an heroic stand for the “ workers.’”’ He at- 
tacked Mr. Wanamaker, we are told, with great zeal, in their be- 
half. He painted the necessity of having a postmaster who 
would put them in the post-office. He even insisted that with- 
out this party success in Philadelphia would be impossible. 

And is thisso? We were under the impression that Phila- 
delphia gave the national Republican ticket a majority last Nov- 
ember, with the post-office in Democratic hands, and that at a 
subsequent city election it was still found possible to choose Re- 
publican candidates. Their control of the places in 1884 did not 
save the Republicans from defeat. Nor did the Democrats fare 
any better when their turn came. Both elections teach the same 
lesson : the offices will keep no party in and no party out. Their 
real efficacy is to enable a few unscrupulous leaders to get control 
of the local party machinery, as was done in this city by the fac- 
tion opposed to Mr. Randall. And that is exactly what Mr. Quay 
wants. It is not the party but his following and his control, 
which are his concern. These are the “ workers” that move him 
to eloquence,—and, in the Gilkeson case, to heat. 





THE selection of Mr. Robert P. Porter as Superintendent of 
the Census has had a distressing effect upon the Free Trade jour- 





nals. They assail him on every line, but especially because, 
though a native of England, he is a Protectionist. It is said that 
he is ‘“‘a Free Trade renegade ;” that he has written Protectionist 
articles in various periodicals, and a book about the wretched 
condition of European, especially English, workmen; and that he 
has been editor of a bright Protectionist newspaper in New York 
city. All these are very shocking things, to be sure. 

Mr. Porter has had experience in the Census, and we have 
little doubt that he will distinguish himself creditably in the 
work of 1890. He began his career as a statist by collecting very 
useful and striking statistics upon the indebtedness of the local 
governments, and we have no idea that it can be shown that he 
has ever allowed his work to be controlled or doctored for any 
unworthy purpose. The figures of 1890 must, of course, be above 
suspicion, and beyond any reasonable attack. 





WHATEVER the semi-official newspapers may say about the 
presence of Mr. Bates on the Samoan Commission, Prince Bis- 
marck evidently means that there shall be no doubt as to his pa- 
cific intentions in the matter. He has just issued a “ white-book,” 
in which all the offensive acts of the German consul in Samoa are 
censured as unwarranted by the situation, and intending to em- 
broil the Empire with a friendly nation. The commanders of 
German ships in foreign waters are ordered to exercise a careful 
discretion in complying with the demands of consular representa- 
tives of the Empire in such cases, and thus are warned of their 
own responsibility for results. At the same time a programme 
for the settlement of the dispute has been prepared by Herbert 
Bismarck, which provides for an international guarantee of the 
independence of Samoa, and for the free choice of their king by 
the people of the islands. America has nothing more than this 
to ask. It accomplishes for Samoa all that our Treaty pledged us 
to secure. Nothing seems left for the Commission beyond the 
settlement of details. 





THE Interstate Commerce Commission has been doing excel- 
lent work in the enforcement of the law against discrimination in 
favor of certain shippers as against all others in the same line, 
Thus it has compelled one Western railroad to admit that its con- 
tracts with the Armours of Chicago were at lower rates than with 
any of the rivals of that huge firm. Had this been proved to be 
true after the amendment of the law, both the freight-agents of 
the road and the Armours might have been sent to prison, be- 
sides having to pay a heavy fine. This amendment is highly re- 
sented in many quarters, on the old and utterly false ground that 
railroading is a private business, with which the public has no 
right to meddle. 

Something of a sensation in railroad circles has been caused 
by the Commission summoning nearly thirty of the principal rail- 
roads of the country to make answer in the matter of issuing 
passes in defiance of the law, and allowing commissions on the 
sale of tickets. Should the Commission be very searching in its 
inquiry, it may discover some interesting facts in relation to both 
of these matters. The pass business must be especially a rich 
lead, and we trust the Commissioners will work it with energy and 
thoroughness. 





THE most extraordinary spectacle of the age in the way of 
human migration and land-grabbing began in the Oklahoma 
country on Monday. Waiting upon the borders were tens of 
thousands of people ; concealed inside were an indefinite number 
more. At the stroke of noon, the guarding military sounded their 
bugles, and the tract was “open to settlement,” and a wild race 
began to secure the “choice” places. The whole number who 
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poured in is estimated as high as 30,000, and as there were thous- 
ands collected at a single point, Guthrie, this may be true. The 
general features of the performance so far are that there is not 
enough land to go ’round, that there is an overflow into the un- 
opened Cherokee Strip, that a large part of the best claims were 
seized, lawlessly, by persons who got on the ground before noon, 
—some of them as United States ‘‘ marshals,” etc.,—and that 
there is a large crop of disappointment, and a very good prospect 
of quarrels and bloodshed. If ever the follies of human nature 
were illustrated it is just now in Oklahoma. 





THERE is room for doubt as to the intention of Congress in 
regard to the duties on worsted goods imposed by the Tariff of 
1883. But as attention has been called to the absurdity of the law 
as it stands, (and as the Treasury experts interpreted it), and as 
legislation proposed even by the Free Traders in Congress to re- 
move the injustice has not been adopted, it would be most de- 
sirable to have the grievance corrected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury by a new ruling. Undoubtedly worsted goods, like 
tin-plate, have suffered from the ignorance of their true character 
in governmental circles, It seems to have been thought that they 
were something of the nature of knit stockings, instead of be- 
ing simply woolens made from wool of longer staple and there- 
fore of finer quality than ordinary. But the injustice is none the 
less real, and as the decision of one Secretary may be reversed by 
his successor, it would be better for the manufacturers themselves 
to have the matter settled by fresh legislation, rather than by any 
method which might involve an appeal to the Supreme Court and 
perhaps lead to an adverse decision as to the interpretation of the 
Act of 1883. This is but one of many anomalies which await the 
action of the Fifty-first Congress. 





Our “ Brooks law” in Pennsylvania has been enforced very 
sharply, this year, by the Court of Allegheny county. That 
county includes Pittsburg and Allegheny City, and in the former 
there were over 1,500 licensed saloons under the old law. Last 
year this number was cut down to 214; this year to 93. And in 
the city of Allegheny over 500 were reduced last year to 78, 
and this year to 39. The Philadelphia judges have indi- 
cated a purpose to effect a still greater reduction this year 
than last, especially in those parts of the city where the 
number licensed is out of proportion to the population. And 
those who have been unable to show that they have com- 
plied strictly with the law are treated after a fashion which 
does not excite their hopes of a fresh license. It is safe to 
predict that those who get a license this year, will get with it a 
warning which will be effectual. On the other hand, in several of 
the counties, especially those controlled by the Democratic party, 
no use whatever has been made of the Brooks law. Quite as 
many saloons have been licensed as before, and in one instance 
more, although the charge is higher; and no pains have been 
taken to get at the record made by the saloon-keepers in the mat- 
ter of obeying the laws. In fact the Brooks law,—like all other 
statutes of the sort, and Prohibition itself,—is a “local option” 
law, and must depend for its efficacy upon the vigor and earnest- 
ness of the local officers and judiciary. 

The statement is made by some Prohibitionists that the de- 
feat of the Amendment will be followed by the repeal of the 
Brooks law. This is not confirmed by the example of Michi- 
igan. That State voted down a prohibitory amendment not 
so long ago, and now it adopts a High License law, under 
which severe restrictions are laid on the traffic, and the lowest 
price for a retail license is $500. Two years ago the legislature 
enacted a similar law, but it was declared unconstitutional by the 
State Supreme Court, but on grounds which do not apply to the 
new bill. 

THE legislature of New Jersey has adjourned after the most 
disgraceful session in the history of the State since the overthrow 
of the “Camden and Amboy” dictatorship. Some eighty mea- 








sures of a thoroughly partisan character were passed, one of the 
worst being a law to gerrymander the election districts so as to 
keep the State permanently under Democratic contro]. Thus 
Camden is cut into two Democratic and one Republican district, 
the latter having a larger population than both the others. With 
this result, as also with the nullification of Local Option in five 
counties, the Third Party have small reason to be satisfied. But 
it is their work. 

One good law which passed puts it in the power of the sea- 
side municipalities to condemn for a highway and board-walk sixty 
feet from high-water-mark along their sea-front, and to issue bonds 
to pay the cost. This is very much needed if the watering-places 
of the State are to maintain their character. Under private con- 
trol the sea-front is becoming at Atlantic City a great congeries of 
booths and merry-go-rounds, which obstruct the view of the sea 
and tend to rob the place of its attractions to all but the least re- 
fined class of visitors. There is no place on the coast where there 
is more ability to correct this wrong as soon as the law puts the 
means into the hands of the municipality. 





New YorK has come already to so much of reflection over 
its Centennial celebration as satisfies it that there are drawbacks 
to a parade ten miles in length, and is making arrangements for 
shortening it up. Certainly the New-Yorkers are the last people 
to have a show of that kind; but we doubt if they will find the 
reduction accomplished by putting things abreast as much as pos- 
sible. The best managed parade is a very unwieldy affair; and 
one which goes beyond a length which is within reach of a single 
commander, is certain to become a sprawl. 





ALMosT since the close of the War the missionaries of the 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints have been proselyting among the 
“poor whites” of the Southern States, and with a very large de- 
gree of success. Mormon literalism fits exactly into the idea of 
the Bible which prevails in this social stratum, when they have 
any at all; and their ignorance fits them to be the tools of the 
“ Apostles’ as they long have been of the “ Fire-Eaters.” In 
Dale county, which lies very near the south-eastern corner of Ala- 
bama, five Mormon missionaries have been gathering in the har- 
vest; but ‘ the best people” of the county made up their minds 
that the thing must stop. The county paper, indeed, advised 
them to tar and feather the missionaries, in the good old style used 
with anti-slavery people. So forty of these ‘ best people ”’ pro- 
ceeded without either disguise or concealment to the house of a 
convert, dragged out five missionaries, and inflicted on each of 
them forty lashes, and that with such severity that one man fainted 
and the rest were “covered with blood.” The five then were 
tarred and feathered and driven from the county. And while the 
State and local governments look on as calmly as though the pro- 
ceeding were not a breach of the law and an outrage to civiliza- 
tion, the national government is powerless to punish or prevent! 

Nothing could be more foolish than this kind of cruelty. It 
is what the Mormon Church thrives upon. The “ Saints” appeal 
to the ignorant masses on the very ground that theirs is the only 
persecuted Church, and therefore the only Church which has the 
marks of an apostolic character. Every persecution has strength- 
ened them both numerically and in the fostering of fanaticism. 
Neglect is the surest way to kill the sect, and contemptuous tol- 
eration of everything which is not in defiance of the laws would 
be their bane. All through the social stratum to which they are 
appealing in the South this transaction will be held forth as a tri- 
umphant martyrdom. 





Nor do we fail to see in the attack upon these Mormons a 
manifestation of the instinct of self-preservation. The act pro- 
ceeds from a sense in the community of the injury which they 
threaten. The mischief is that the method employed to save so- 
ciety is brutal and lawless, and that it is made possible by inade- 
quate education and defective training. If the South had edu- 
cated her people, or if she would now educate them, (with the 
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national assistance that has been offered her), they would not be 
the easy prey of fanatic purveyors for a polygamous colony. 
Communities of American people seldom are fields which the Mor- 
mon missionaries find it worth while to work in: they seek out 
those exceptional localities where education is scanty and intel- 
ligencedim. The “ poor whites” of the South are a community 
almost defenseless against their attack, and the rally of “ the 
best people,” with their tar and their feathers, is but a rude means 
of repulse at the eleventh hour, taking the place of that which 
better education would have provided in the beginning. Cannot 
the Southern leaders of popular movements perceive this state of 
facts? Can they not see that they must protect their society 
against such delusions? Education is a better friend to social 
order and morals than tar and feathers. 





THE Canadian House of Commons has just passed two im- 
portant measures. The first excludes American reprints of Eng- 
lish books from the markets of the Dominion. They will not be 
taken from private owners on their crossing the border, as would 
be done in England, but they will not be allowed to come in for 
sale. English authors who take steps to have a Canadian edition 
of their books brought out in Canada within a month after publi- 
cation at home, can obtain copyright ; but as the Canadian market 
is not extensive, the cases in which this is done have been few, and 
the book market has been open to both Canadians and Americans, 
who have reprinted without paying anything to the author. The 
new law excludes the American publisher, as is reasonable enough, 
if it be found that the Canadians can make it worth while to have 
books enough reprinted within the Dominion. If it is not the 
price of books will go higher than the people will care to pay. 
But this will be overcome to some extent by the importation from 
Great Britain of cheap editions of books by American authors. 
When we were last in Canada we saw a flood of these, as for in- 
stance a dainty and very cheap reprint of Mr. John Burroughs’s 
works, dating frora Edinburgh. 

The other law provides for the extradition to other countries 
of various classes of offenders, whose cases are not covered by the 
Extradition Treaties of Great Britain. This bill is aimed espe- 
cially at defaulters and the like who escape from the United States 
into the Dominion. Canada is naturally impatient of seeing its 
territory made a refuge for scoundrels of this class, and the bill is 
passed without any requirement that there shall be reciprocity on 
our part. The measure has yet to pass the Senate. 





Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH takes a cartoon from a scurrilous New 
York newspaper to preach a sermon on the subserviency of Amer- 
icans to the Irish vote. The sermon appears with great appro- 
priateness in the London Times, where it is given nearly as much 
prominence as Mr. Walter gave to the forgeries of the late Rich- 
ard Pigott, Esq. Prof. Smith describes this country as “under 
the lash of the Irish,” as living in a “ deep ands.ameful slavery,” 
and so forth. And all this because Americans are of the opinion 
that Mr. Gladstone understands the Irish question better than 
does Lord Salisbury or Mr. Balfour! Few foreigners have seen 
so much and learned so little of America as Mr. Smith. And it is 
lamentable that he has not kept in mind his earlier discoveries as 
to our short-comings. He now traces all our expressions of sym- 
pathy for Ireland rather than England to dread of the Irish vote. 
His very first discovery about America, made at a time when this 
Irish question was not under discussion to any appreciable extent, 
was that the average American cherished the most cordial detes- 
tation of England and everything English. If that was true, is 
it not easy to understand that they naturally sympathize with the 
Irish in their efforts to cast off a rule which Americans found so 
intolerable that they still recall it with more than impatience? 





THE alliance of the Tories with the Liberal-Unionists is made 
up of such uncongenial materials, at least as regards the Radical 
wing of the latter, that its break-up is only a question of time. 





The bitter quarrel over the Birmingham election, which has 
caused a lively exchange of left-handed compliments between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill, is only the expression 
of mutual bitternesses which have been rankling in the dark for 
the last three years. To do Mr. Chamberlain justice, he never 
could fit into a combination of “ the classes against the masses ” 
as easily as do Whigs like Lord Hartington. His whole career 
as mayor of Birmingham and friend of the working people has 
filled him with sympathies alien to all kinds of Toryism. At the 
same time his success in that and other réles have imparted to 
him a degree of self-esteem which makes it very hard for him to 
behave with the meekness which his Tory allies expect of “ a per- 
son formerly in trade,” and not now fully recognized as belonging 
to the inner circles of Society. His American experiences, in- 
cluding his marriage, probably have made him still more deficient 
in the proper degree of humility towards a lord, and the letters of 
Lord Randolph Churchill are couched in terms which that gen- 
tleman would not think of using to one of his own set, however 
offensive he might be. A few more such experiences as this may 
help Mr. Chamberlain to the discovery that his place is with the 
Liberal party. 





On the same day the municipality of Edinburgh, historically 
the second city of the kingdom, confers the freedom of the city 
on Mr. Parnell, and Lord Salisbury pours contempt upon the 
Home Rule movement as an imposture. The former was the out- 
come of a popular demand, and was resisted by a very strong mi- 
nority in the Town Council, who represent “ the classes.” It is, 
however, the high-water mark of Scotch sympathy with Irish na- 
tionalism. He who should have predicted such an action even 
five years ago would have been thought beside himself. Ten years 
ago not three members of the Town Council could have told who 
Mr. Parnell was, and not one would have voted to express any 
sympathy with Irish aspirations farther than the reform of the 
Land laws. 

Lord Salisbury takes an illustration from the Spectator, and 
asserts that Ireland has no more right to self-government than 
Cornwall. The Spectator said Yorkshire, but Cornwall is an im- 
provement. The comparison in either case is superficial and mis- 
leading. For over a thousand years Cornwall and Yorkshire 
have been consolidated as a part of England. There is not on 
record a single document of the British government which recog- 
nizes their independent existence for any purpose. There is not 
left in their people any disposition to dispute their absorption 
into the body politic of England. In language, in religion, in 
economic interests they are identical with the rest of the island, 
and the British Parliament is to them not a foreign but a native 
source of law. But Ireland lost her independent Parliament 
within the life-time of many living people. She lost it by no free 
act of her own, but through the deliberate treachery of her repre- 
sentatives, who had no legal power to consummate the Treaty of 
Union. She has not acquiesced for an hour in the result of that 
infamous Treaty. And her experience of British legislation has 
satisfied not only Ireland, but Scotland, Wales, and a very 
large section of the English nation that the country cannot be 
either prosperous or contented under British rule. In this opinion 
the majority of civilized mankind heartily acquiesce, especially 
the people of the United States. 





“GENERAL BouM,” otherwise Boulanger, has now left Brus- 
sels, at the instance of the Belgian government, and gone to Lon- 
don, with his following of adventurous knaves. The telegraph re- 
ports London “ apathetic” over their arrival, and it is reasonable 
to suppose this true. Sanguine people believe that even in 
France there will be a realizing sense that this preposterous hum- 
bug is collapsed, but Boulangism has been compounded of so 
many interests that they will struggle to maintain the force of the 
movement, even after the loss of its head. 
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REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


New York. 
i would be pleasing to report that business in Wall street had 
been active the past week, because everybody seems to feel so 
good there when it is; but unluckily it has not been active. On 
the contrary, it has even been duller than last week ; but the feel- 
ing of profound disgust which this state of things engenders is 
lightened by hope. The hope is there will be more business when 
the holidays are over. It is likely there will, for the reason that 
when we get into the month of May the outlook for the first im- 
portant crop of the year, the winter wheat, is pretty clearly seen, 
the April settlements are over and money is easy, and somehow 
there is a sort of general waking up in the business community 
which is reflected more or less in Wall street. 

The promise of the wheat crop this year is splendid. The 
season has been all that could be desired, and it is upon this that 
the bulls in the stock market are counting for improvement in 
prices later on. They find some encouragement for holding 
through the lean period between now and the next harvest, when 
the carrying of the old crop is about exhausted and the movement 
of the new one has not started. The start is expected to be quite 
two weeks earlier this year than last, the first of the new winter 
wheat being looked for in the markets the last part of June. But 
if the Chicago despatches are to be believed which the stock 
market is plentifully supplied with every day, it might be sup- 
posed all the Western roads are in a state of starvation. Take 
this as a specimen : 

“Chicago special—The transfers of cars of freight from the western 
roads to their eastern connections is considered by railroad men an excel- 
lent index of the condition of business. At the C. B. & Q. freight office 
tranfers for the last week show that the road has been turning over to its 
connections at Chicago about 120 cars of freight per day. This is lighter 
than the records for March, when about 150 cars were transferred. In good 
times 350 cars is about an average daily transfer business and often the 
transfers run up as high as 400 and 450 cars.” 

That the above is true there is no reason to doubt. This is 
the lean period of the year; but it is the one which is followed 
by abundance, if the season be propitious; by disaster, if other- 
wise. This year the season is propitious ; and if stocks are to be 
bought in expectation of a rise when the earnings of the roads 
increase, the buying must be done ahead if profit is to be made. 
When the good times are on, the rise of prices has discounted 
them, and speculatively it is then a good time to sell. The worst 
feature about the interval between hay and grass, like the present, 
is that it produces the extreme dullness in the stock market which 
is so trying to every one who has to make a living out of it. 

Uncertainty is the characteristic of the trading. Bears and 
bulls venture a little and then draw back. One day when the de- 
spatches were coming thickest and bluest from Chicago, “ puts ”’ 
on Northwest, good for 60 days, at 105, for 13 per cent. were of- 
fered to Chicago operators and found no buyers, although the 
contract price was then only $ per cent. under the market. It 
might have been eee they would have bought them eagerly 
at that price, if they believed the railroad situation was as bad as 
their despatches pictured it. On the other hand, a small bull 
pool was made up in Atchison, to put it up to 45 on the strength 
of the Oklahoma business; but after picking up their stock and 
finding they could unload it again at one point profit, it was all 
hastily thrown over, without getting within sight of the 45 figure. 
The pool people were too timid to stay for the risk. 

The bull pool in Reading, and that in St. Paul, have to stand 
where they are because they cannot get out. ‘There is no market 
for them to sell on if they wanted to. The St. Paul party seem 
to be let alone by the bears, having proved their strength; but 
the Reading crowd have to do battle all the time. On Tuesday 
afternoon, when it was first rumored through the street that the 
Company’s statement for March would show net earnings of only 
half what they were last year, Messrs. Cammack, Nat. Jones, and 
Deacon White gathered themselves together in one office about 
two o’clock and immediately Reading streamed out over the tape, 
some twenty thousand shares being sold in the hour, while the 
price was knocked from 45 to 44. It was expected the attack 
would be renewed next day, but it was not. The bull party, 
whose brokers are the Wormsers, rallied the price a few fractions. 
Deacon White has recently opened a branch office in Chicago, and 
he wires his customers there that ‘ we see no reason for Reading 
selling above the price of Erie on any present outlook, and while 
the pool in it may turn the market up, unless conditions change, 
the opportunity to sell their holdings is not now in sight. As to 
the other market, the indications are not clear on it.” 

This is a fair example of the general tone—an idea on one 
specialty and uncertainty as to everything else. It is plain that 
the party who are bulling Reading struck a bad time for their op- 
erations, because they got in too early. Starting the buying of the 
stock about 47 when there were two months of poor earnings to 








come out was getting in a little too early, in the judgment of good 
observers, for they might just as well have had the price down to 
40 or lower. But being in they stick, and it must be said they 
are acting with great boldness in certain ways. Some of the 
things the leading operators are doing would indicate that they 
felt entire confidence about the outlook. They say that the 
March statement will be the last which will show badly as com- 
pared with last year. They are taking risks on the stock with 
an easy serenity which cannot fail to inspire their following with 
confidence that the outcome of the speculation will be successful. 
And they have this important fact in their favor—money is cheap. 
It don’t cost much to carry the stock and Reading is a collateral 
which can be borrowed on anywhere, because the market for it is 
always active. 

An event of the week, notable in some respects, is Mr. 
Gould’s assumption of the Presidency of the Texas Pacific Com- 
pany. Itis notable for the reason that it marks the return of 
that gentleman to more active business life. For three or four 
years past he has been withdrawing himself from the prominent 
corporate positions he formerly held and putting his son George 
in his place. Since the death of Mrs. Gould, who was long an in- 
valid, he has been getting into harness again, and it is noticed 
that he is looking better and stronger than before. Ex-governor 
Brown, who retired from the Presidency of the Texas Pacific, has 
become the head of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. The 
Texas Pacific securities have been going up lately, and ru- 
mors have been current that Mr. Gould was buying them. Prob- 
ably people near him were doing it, knowing that he intended to 
take personal charge of the affairs of the company. It is charac- 
teristic that while these securities have been in good demand 
lately, Mr. Gould has himself been talking to Wall street friends 
in the most melancholy strains of the condition of railroad affairs 
in the Southwest, particularly the Texas roads. According to his 
story, the Western State legislatures are simply confiscating the 
property of holders of railroad securities through the arbitrary 
rate tariffs they make; and while there might be plenty of busi- 
ness for the roads with good crops, the benefit is lost because it 
all has to be done at aloss. Mr. Gould does not appear to have 
specified what States are doing this. It is known that there is 
trouble in Iowa, but not elsewhere. The Texas legislature has 
just adjourned for two years, after refusing to enact some anti- 
railroad bills. Mr. Gould usually talks most bearishly when he is 
buying. His Wabash securities have become active also, after 
lying dormant for a year or two. With the activity higher prices 
have been made for them. The judicial sale of the road takes 
place on the 15th of May, after which the property will be turned 
over to the reorganized company. 








NOT OFFICE CRAZE BUT SPOILS HEAT. 


HE announcement was made Monday, in a dozen newspapers 

or more, that Mr. Quay was angry, and that in his anger he 

had denounced Mr. Sherman. As Mr. Quay occupies so high a 

place, it could not be presumed that his heat was without cause, 

and it would have been reasonably apprehended, by those to 

whom his personality is unfamiliar, that Mr, Sherman had been 

guilty of some offense against principle, some base betrayal of his 
party, if not of his country. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Quay’s denunciation related to an of- 
fice. He was hot over “‘spoils.”’ A place was in question. That 
was the whole affair, and Mr. Quay himself stated the fact with 
the utmost openness, regarding it apparently as perfectly fit that 
he should announce to the world his quarrel with another mem- 
ber of the United States Senate over such a matter, and anticipa- 
ting, also, that he would thus alarm not merely Mr. Sherman but 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. Like his threat- 
ened vote against the Senate Tariff bill, his vote against Mr. Hal- 
stead’s confirmation, and other threats of opposition, this was in- 
tended for effect at the White House, as well as on the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. Quay’s anger, and his want of appreciation of the posi- 
tion of a Senator of the United States, have put his case before 
the country. The Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Times (April 23) says that Mr. Quay said to him: 

“Senator Sherman is a receiver of stolen goods. There was an agree- 
ment made between Pennsylvania and Ohio to divide the internal revenue 
appointmerts. Ohio was to have the Deputy Commissionership of Inte:nal 
Revenue, which they got, with the understanding that Pennsylvania was 
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to keep hands off, and that Pennsylvania was to have the Solicitorship of 
Internal Revenue. I had picked out B. Frank Gilkeson, of Bristol, Bucks 
county, for the place and supposed there would be no interference, but when 
I went away Ohio went in for the Solicitorship, too.” 

Could anything be more insulting than this? Insulting to 
the President, to the Secretary of the Treasury, to all in authority 
over the offices of the Internal Revenue department? ‘“ There 
was an agreement to divide” them between Pennsylvania and 
Ohio! Who made such an agreement? Is it ascribed to Mr. 
Harrison or Mr. Windom? “I had picked out” Mr. Gilkeson, 
says the angry Senator. ‘ Picked out” indeed! Is Mr. Quay the 
appointing power? Is the President a mere recorder of appoint- 
ments handed in to him, as the result of agreements made to par- 
cel them out,—a registry bureau for the distribution of spoils which 
Senators may arrange? The suggestion of it in Mr. Quay’s state- 
ment to the Times correspondent is not only a gross affront to Mr. 
Harrison, but, even more than that, to those citizens by whose 
votes he was elected to the Presidency. 

The Washington correspondent of the Inquirer adds another 
suggestive remark, “Senator Quay,” he says, “ proposes to stand 
up for his own State at all hazards, and it is in doing this that this 
trouble has arisen.” This was meant as a kind word, but it draws 
attention to the truth of the case. When has Mr. Quay stood up 
for the honor of Pennsylvania? When has he not led the State 
into degradation? When has his policy been other than selfish, 
proscriptive, and narrow? When has he been a support to open 
and clean government? When has he not been an associate if 
not the manager of political indirection, and of private advantage 
at the public cost? Let us take for example this very instance. 
Who is this Mr. Gilkeson whom he had “picked out”? A local 
lawyer of no significance, unfitted for the important place which 
it is proposed to force him into, and “ picked,” not for his abili- 
ties at all, but because at Chicago and at other times he had been 
a servile political follower of Mr. Quay. Is this “standing up 
for Pennsylvania”? It is standing up for private schemes, for 
factional organization, for political jobbery, at the cost of the Ad- 
ministration, and to the discredit of Pennsylvania. 

Gilkeson is a typical case. But there are others right at hand. 
Who did Mr. Quay say should be postmaster of Philadelphia? 
Mr. Leeds. That was his idea, according to his own declaration, 
of what should be done with the postal service in this great city ! 
What was his attitude towards a man of the character and quali- 
ties of Mr. Field? Whether sincerely or not, he professed to de- 
nounce the selection, upon the ground that Mr. Field would not 
use the post-office as a political machine. 

And this is standing up for Pennsylvania! God save the 
mark! Pennsylvania is the poor pack-horse for great and scan- 
dalous burdens, but her perceptions are not so blunted that she 
mistakes jobbery for gallantry, Quayism for honorable service. 
She remembers when she had men who did stand up for her,— 
Gallatin, and Dallas, and Forward, and Meredith, men of ability, 
and honor, and intellect. And she cannot imagine these men 
parading in the public prints, with indecent flourish, and vulgar 
bluster, their rage at failing to secure a coveted piece of “spoils.” 








THE VOTE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

sae defeat of the Prohibitory Amendment in Massachusetts is 

a most significant one. In the annual vote of the State for 
or against licensing taverns in the several “ towns,” there has 
been a majority of some sixteen thousand for License. It was 
claimed by the opponents of the Amendment that about the same 
majority would be cast against it; while its friends declared that 
a large measure like State Prohibition would appeal much more 
strongly to the voters. The result disappoints both. A large 
number of towns which ordinarily vote against local licensing 
have voted against the Amendment. Of the twenty-five incorpo- 
rated cities of the State only Somerville gave the Amendment a 
majority. Of the twelve Congressional Districts, only the first, 
the Cape Cod District, voted for the adoption of Prohibition, The 





returns indicate a majority of 44,499 against it: 133,195 Nays to 
88,696 Ayes. It is noticeable also that those cities and city wards 
in which the intelligence and culture of the State are focussed 
gave heavy adverse majorities. Cambridge,—which on “ Local 
Option” votes against License,—Quincy, and the Back-Bay dis- 
trict of Boston are in the negative. 

It cannot be said that the Prohibitionists of Massachussetts 
let the election go by default. Every effort was made to secure a 
majority. The columns of indifferent or unfriendly newspapers 
were hired for arguments in favor of the Amendment. The street- 
cars and other places of public resort were placarded with argu- 
ments. Much of the best speaking talent of the State was em- 
ployed in addressing meetings, while not a single meeting was 
held by those who opposed Prohibition. Mr. Hoar, ex-Governor 
Long and many other Republicans in public life did their best to 
give Prohibition a chance. The influences of the Church and of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union were employed to the 
very utmost, and ministers or church members who were hostile 
or luke-warm were made to feel the weight of the displeasure of 
the zealously affected. Dr. Dexter was threatened with the ruin 
of his paper, The Congregationalist, because he did not advocate 
the adoption of the Amendment; and Dr. Phillips Brooks was 
told that his adverse opinion had caused rejoicing in the ante- 
courts of Hell. The voting is done in “ ward-rooms,” and not on 
the street at a window, as with us. Women were in attendance 
at every polling-place with tickets, placards pinned to their dress, 
since the law did not allow them to be posted on the walls, and 
sweet persuasion on their tongues. This no doubt availed to scare 
away many voters who would have voted “ No” if they had voted 
at all. But it probably secured very few affirmative votes. 

Massachusetts is as favorable ground for the friends of the 
prohibitory policy as any great commonwealth on the Atlantic 
Coast. She has a much more homogeneous population than is to 
be found outside of New England. Outside of Boston even the 
Irish are a small minority; and the Canadian French and the 
Swedes, who have been drawn to her manufacturing towns, are 
relatively a handful. Boston contributes less than half of the 
majority against the Amendment and the vote in that city 
indicated that it would have been defeated if the foreign-born citi- 
zens had abstained from voting. The “town-meeting ” system of 
Massachusetts has accustomed its people to vigorous and almost 
paternal methods of local government, which very greatly weaken 
the arguments used elsewhere against Prohibition as an invasion 
of personal liberty. In no part of America is the Church influ- 
ence more powerful, and the large denominations were mostly on the 
side of the Amendment, except perhaps the Congregationalists, 
who appear to have been divided. With all these advantages in 
such sharp contrast to the disadvantages under which their breth- 
ren labor in our State, the Prohibitionists could muster only two 
votes out of every five, and showed themselves less strong than 
the opponents of License in ordinary years. 

Careful observers of the situation pronounce that there is 
not now the smallest hope of carrying the Amendment in this 
State. This opinion is shared by some of its warmest friends. 
And among the influences which tell against it, not the least pow- 
erful is the defeat of similar proposals in States which have had 
much closer and more recent experience of the working of such 
laws than has fallen to our lot. The feeling is that New England 
ought to know what this method of suppressing the liquor traffic 
is worth, and that when she votes against it, it is time for other 
States to call a halt. 

Nor is there any inducement from Massachusetts for Repub- 
licans to work for the Amendment. Mr. Hoar and other Repub- 
licans worked hard for it there. It was defeated by the solid op- 
position of the Mugwumps, the Democrats, and a minority of the 
Republicans. Yet already threats are circulating that the politi- 
cal Prohibitionists will be largely recruited in number, and will 
defeat the next Republican ticket and turn the State over to the 
very people whose opposition to Prohibition is the most pro- 
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nounced. We advise those of the friends of the Amendment who 
have any discretion to take a look at the State of New Jersey be- 
fore they have recourse to such a measure. 








MARINE INSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 


CURIOUS survival of medisevalism in business methods 

among our English cousins is brought to notice by an 
article in the March Nineteenth Century on some reprehensi- 
ble features of the English system of marine insurance. The 
article in question is by Samuel Plimsoll, sometime member of 
Parliament, who has long been deeply interested in the welfare of 
seamen and the promotion of reforms in the shipping trade. Ac- 
cording to his statements the Lloyds system of marine insurance 
amounts to a premium on sending worthless ships to sea, and this 
is largely so because of the methods of the underwriters at Lloyds. 
A short sketch of the workings of that institution, whose name is 
probably more familiar to most Americans than its operations, 
may be of interest. 

The “underwriting” or insuring at Lloyds is done by indi- 
vidual underwriters, who have desks in the large insurance room 
at that institution, and who, as a preliminary to acquiring that 
privilege, must give evidence of financial standing adequate to 
guarantee the payment of the losses which they incur. The busi- 
ness is brought to them from the ship-owners by insurance brokers, 
who make out a statement of each risk which they wish to in- 
sure and the rate they are willing to pay on it, and pass this 
“slip” around among the underwriters for signature. Each un- 
derwriter who is willing to accept the risk signs his name to the 
bottom of the statement, together with the amount for which he 
will become responsible. Each paper is thus passed around until 
the entire amount wanted is made up, by perhaps two hundred 
signatures, for amounts ranging from fifty to one thousand pounds 
each. The only information which is accessible to the under- 
writers on which to base their acceptance or rejection is the book 
of Lloyds’ ratings. Personal inspection of the ship they are to 
become surety for is very difficult. Each underwriter has to pass 
on perhaps a hundred papers daily, and each paper has to go 
through perhaps a hundred hands. Of course for each under- 
writer to detain a paper a sufficient time for careful investigation 
is a serious matter, and in point of fact it is never done. If any 
one underwriter were to attempt it he would be left severely alone 
by the brokers, from whom all his business must come. So every- 
body trusts principally to Lloyds’ ratings, which, of course, omit 
many details necessary to forming an accurate judgment, and in 
the end of course the premiums are kept high enough to pay all 
losses. 

The secondary effects of this plan of operations are the de- 
plorable ones. There being rarely efficient inspection of vessels 
at the time of underwriting, there is a lack of incentive to supply 
them with the best equipments and have them manned by com- 
petent crews, and a tendency to let them run down from lack of 
necessary repairs until they are no longer seaworthy. Then to 
cap the climax it is a regular practice among some ship-owners, 
and one which they find easy to carry out because of the ham- 
pered position of the underwriters, to insure ships for sums far 
above their total value, thus giving their owners a strong money 
interest in their destruction. When the loss occurs, of course all 
evidence is buried under the ocean, and there is nothing for the 
underwriters to do but pay. Direct evidence of guilty design or 
culpable negligence on the part of ship-owners is of course very 
difficult to obtain, but with a view to testing the effects of this 
state of things Mr. Plimsoll compared the losses paid by the un- 
derwriters with those suffered by several vessel owners who car- 
ried no insurance, but took every precaution to have their vessels 
kept in the best condition, and found that the losses on the former 
class seemed to be vastly more than that on the latter. Making 
all allowance for defective statistics, the loss of life and property 
(of which, Mr. Mullhall estimates, £18,900,000 per annum goes to 
the bottom in British vessels) chargeable to cupidity and careless- 
ness is great.’ 

The remedy for much of this seems easy. Let our English 
cousins step up into the 19th century. Let marine insurance be 
done, as fire insurance already is, by large companies, handling 
insurance in large amounts, scrutinizing carefully all risks offered, 
giving lower rates for better risks, and, above all, refusing to in- 
sure up to the full value of a ship ; and a better condition of things 





1JIn a reply to Mr. Plimsoll,'published in{the April Nineteenth Century, by Thomas 
Scrutton, President of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, the figures 
which are given in Mr. Plimsoll’s article are very broadly impeached as inaccurate 
and misleading. From a comparison of the statistics produced by each writer it 
seems probable that Mr. Plimsoll’s figures are far larger than a conservative esti- 
mate would warrant, but as they are not _ this article, Which was rather in- 
tended to call attention to the methods of marine insurance which obtain in Great 
Britain than to deal with the question of amount raised, it seems unnecessary to do 
more than call attention to Mr. Scrutton’s vigorous presentation of the other side. 





would certainly follow. It seems somewhat strange that Mr. 
Plimsoll should consider an act of Parliament forbidding individ- 
ual underwriting necessary to hoist his compatriots out of their 
medizevalism, and hardly less so to find that such an Act is vigor- 
ously resisted by divers political economists and their followers 
on the ground that it would tamper with the beneficient principle 
of self-regulation in trade and other matters which still lives as a 
benediction from the sainted memory of Richard pie 
A. J. F. 








THE CRY OF FORGOTTEN PHILADELPHIA. 


\ N ALT WHITMAN, in his Lincoln Elegiac ode, speaks of— 
“ The dense-packed cities all, and the teeming wharvesand ways.” 

Anyone who will take the trouble to stroll northward, on 
Second street, from Race street to Girard avenue, of a Saturday 
night, can as in few places else, at least in Philadelphia, seize upon 
the full sense of Whitman’s striking and poetic line. For here is 
not only evidence of the dense-packed city, but actually, though 
not in its literal sense,a wondrous and notable port of entry and 
exit. 

There are seasons in which to go,—at least reasons why visits 
at intervals would be most informing: say, to this end, a walk in 
the dead of winter, when but a few strayed inhabitants are out, or 
again in the more gracious spring. Summer puts on a face of suf- 
fering in these quarters, for then is thrust into view the opened 
alley-ways,—one after another, running into hundreds,—leading 
back into the dingy narrowness of dull courts, thronged with old 
and young, and from which the heat drives scores into the wider 
streets for the freer air. Often, then, lines of exhausted beings 
are along the curb-stones, or on cellar doors, while overhead the 
pathetic stars give an ironic benignity to the scene. 

Upon my more recent review of this field of life, it happened 
that the night was so clear and the air so mellow that the display, 
besides having three-fold its ordinary gifts of strong color, was 
softened of its worst aspects. 

I mainly select Saturday because it is of all nights outlet-night. 
Then have the wages come, then are payments made, then are the 
shorter working hours, then is often the only good round meal of 
the week provided for. And the faces we everywhere look into 
are not faces of “ strayed revellers,” but of the subjects of hard 
labor and multifold cares, 

Still, it would not do to say that this was a district expressing 
uniformity or even predominance of sorrow. Not rarely do we 
come in contact here with the best flushed cheeks, the finest forms, 
the rarest eyes, the sweetest lips,—glimpses of charms and aromas 
of refinement one cannot pass without wishing to pass and pass 
and pass again till the joy of seeing and knowing is gratified. 

A tidy woman is rather carelessly brushed by an old man and 
turns on him—“You’re no gentleman, sure ! and not even to apolo- 
gize for it, either!” A young girl floats placidly along, proud of 
face, really splendid of mien, plainly (though neatly) dressed, but 
with a form that would carry any dress well ; close following, with 
impetuous steps, a young man, just caught sight of her, without 
collar or tie, who at last touches the fair shoulder with a defer- 
ential word of address, and so is sweetly received. Here a 
blind man with an organette, standing near the edge of the nar- 
nowest pavement, brushed this way and that by almost every 
passer-by, getting now and then a penny for his patience, and say- 
ing “ Thank’ee!” to every jingle in the tin-cup. Floating along 
still further on the stream, a trio of blear-eyed fellows, all seem- 
ingly far in the throes, uncertain-paced, leering into the faces of 
girls they encounter on the way. And what a medley of noises, 
exclamations, odors! Perhaps one instant noisome evidence of 
bad meat—perhaps the next, sweet testimony from a few pots of 
flowers in front of a store that life is not all of one color. Some 
of the shops are crowded, others contain a lounging few, others 
again are wholly empty. Everywhere light meets light—gas, 
electric, gasoline—flickering, flaring, dazzling. Beggars, know- 
ing well the great tide this night due and inevitable, are out in 
unwonted numbers. One man of these was so mutilated, scar- 
faced, with limbs all awry, as to be shocking indeed to gaze upon. 
But he stood and blinked directly in the face of an electric light, 
so that it was impossible to pass and not see him, or to see him 
and forget. This stunted, and stunting exhibit, ate a memory of 
horror into my soul. How it all came; what was the history of 
such pitiful physiological debasement, I cannot, perhaps no one 
can, tell. But nobody about him seemed to doubt but that his 
place in the glare was his own and he entitled to remain there 
undisturbed. Not far beyond him was a man almost as forbidding 
in body, but with a somewhat better, though idiotic, face. This 
person was selling pencils, approached everybody, was laughed at 
and joked with by the boys and girls, but was unawed by re- 
pulse, no matter how aggravating. 

How many the good faces: husbands and wives together ; of- 
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ten husbands alone, wives alone; the quiet, low conferences, 
handling of goods displayed on the sidewalks, tiny aprons and 
shoes for children at home (Oh! the children! Oh! the future of 
these children!) a whisper I several times heard, “Is it too 
much, John? ”—and then the waiting, a response I did not catch, 
and a brighter eye thereupon that told me more than words. Nor 
this, either, the last phase of the life here—for we draw thus from 
a treasury exhaustless. Too many the girls carelessly around— 
too free of language, of smiles, of the perishable but inestimable 
gifts of womanhood ; too easy the oaths on lips of young men, too 
bold and unknowing the tongue of lasciviousness. Nor this again 
the final phase. After the stiltedness of “society,” what conta- 
gion in the freedom of manners here! The unsought deferences, 
the average good standard of intelligence, the liberal “ Hullos!” 
and ‘“ Where-are-you-goins?”’ The unstudied but ever exquisite 
courtesies. A child there in the street, almost under the hoofs of 
a horse, and the laughing man and steady hand to recover and 
scold it! The grace of nature in a woman—often the sweet, 
though tired, face of new motherhood; the quick, decisive, ad- 
mirable bargainings of calicoed dames; the boys and girls, now 
seeming as if too deeply saturated with alley-life, and stunted in 
limb and soul, as too plainly is proven, again appearing to wear 
honesty only asa badge of entrance to higher ultimate belong- 
ings, to ineffable futures. . Pe 

How utterly limitless the hue of this shifting panorama! It 
is a strange, persevering, actual world of itsown. The varying 
brick houses, the landmark reminders of departed days and a 
one-time greater respectability, the clatter of horse-cars, the 
wealth of light showered upon everything, the whole merchandise 
of the street out of its corners into best vantage possible, the shop- 
keepers making the most of the three or four crowded hours—Oh ! 
the grand heart-deep of it! In front of you, behind you, across 
the street, a multitude of pleasantries, incidents (and not rarely 
bitter interests) ; appealing merchants and resisting and unresist- 
ing, though halting, purchasers; your own gliding therealong, 
conscious of how little after all you know of the great world you 
flatter yourself with having surveyed and which has in fact gone 
unheeded and not even suspected through years and years! It is 
a leaf out of that best new book which is ever old—which some 
even think soiled, but which if soiled is soiled by sins race-wide, 
and not confined to the class which appears immediately to suffer 
them. 

Let it be remembered, too, as joyously as I perceived it, that 
my oft-repeated trips have revealed little careless squalor—if 
squalor at all, only the squalor of iniquitous births and never 
bettered conditions. Saturday night is a night of the people—a 
night of the surging democracies within our democracy (of the 
slavery persisting within it, too!)—and here, in our own town are 
revelations of it next our own doors, though we little compre- 
hend them. Horace L. TRAUBEL. 


DAYS IN SPAIN: CORDOBA. 


ew ge is a dead city. Grass grows in almost all the streets 

of the once magnificent capital of the mighty caliphate of 
the West. Now and then a man or a brace of women walk along 
the sidewalk, but it is easy to count up all the individuals one 
meets. There are beggars here as in every Andalusian city, but 
they lack the spirit to follow a stranger. They seem dispirited, a 
shake of the head or a single “‘ no” is enough to discourage them. 
The beggars of Granada are of a different mould ; if they cannot 
obtain what they wish at once they will follow for half the length 
of a street. ; 

The streets of Cordoba are even narrower and more irregular 
than those of Seville, which is saying a great deal. Such titles as 
“Siete Revueltas” (Seven turns), “ Siete Rircones’’ (Seven cor- 
ners) and “ Doblas ” do not speak of directness ; and narrow side- 
walks of worn stone blocks edging a pavement of cobble-stones 
not wide enough to receive both wheels of a vehicle do not afford 
comfort to the feet. Nevertheless there is considerable wealth in 
Cordoba. The houses have ample courtyards, and are not, asa 
rule, let off in floors. Many a fine mansion opens out upon the 
narrow lanes, many a good garden hides behind the whitened 
walls. Several of the ancient gates and large sections of the old 
walls remain, especially upon the south side of the cathedral, 
where the remnants of a Moorish palace still exist. For a consid- 
erable distance these walls fringe the banks of the rushing Gua- 
dalquivir, which is crossed by a bridge of sixteen arches, also of 
the epoch of the caliphate. At the city end of this bridge isa 
Roman-looking gate erected by one of the kings of the Austrian 
line, while at the opposite end rises a massive stone tower of Arab 
workmanship. Immediately below the bridge is a group of mills, 
also of stone, ceiled with brick vaults. Two of these are on islands 
in the river and are no longer used. One wonders in what man- 
ner they were rendered accessible in olden times. The other two 














are still in use, and the one nearest the city gives evident proof of 
its Islamite origin by the horseshoe arches of its upper story. Still 
further down the river is another curious group of low structures 
of stone, with thick walls and square domed roofs, all of them 
still actively at work grinding corn, as in the eighth century or 
perhaps much earlier, for the stout walls and square lintels con- 
vey the idea that part at least of these mills may be Roman, as a 
ruined group still more down stream is reputed to be. 

Everybody, that is every one who is civilized, has heard of 
the mosque of Cordoba, the extensive edifice that the caliph Abd- 
el-Rhaman commenced in 786 A. D. in the capital of his domin- 
ions as a centre for the worship of the faithful, and which has sub- 
sisted with numerous additions and subtractions, until the present 
day. The original structure consisted of ten ranges of columns, 
but some centuries later the northern wall was pierced with large 
openings, and seven series of columns were added to those already 
existing. Each column carries a short pier which receives two 
arches on each of its sides, the lower one of the form commonly 
called horseshoe. As the columns are all of polished marbles or 
jaspers of various colors, and the arches have alternate voussoirs 
of red brick and white stone, the general effect of the interior is 
high-colored but monotonous, endless perspectives of shafts, capi- 
tals, and arches bewildering the sight. The shafts seem to be in 
many cases the spoils of Roman edifices, and are without bases. 
The greater part of the capitals are rude imitations of Corinthian 
caps, presenting volutes and acanthus leaves without detail, and 
looking as though they were unfinished; but there are at the 
southwest corner many Roman capitals and some Byzantine ones. 
The Arabs of the ninth century were not particular about exact 
symmetry ; if a shaft. were too short, they made the capital longer. 
Nevertheless, the work of the caliphate, as exhibited at Cordoba, 
and the ancient Arab work at Toledo, are constructively far su- 
perior to that of the more celebrated Alhambra. At the latter all 
the walls are the rudest possible rubble of pebbles and mortar, 
whereas at the former they are of stone, often neatly squared, or 
of brick, and care is taken to eusure stability by placing the 
masses where needed. The Mihrab or sanctuary occupies the 
centre of the eastern end of the more ancient part of the cathe- 
dral, and consists of three chapels entered underneath magnifi- 
cently adorned crossing arches, and having their walls decorated 
with fantastic Byzantine ornament, and with (a rarity in 
Saracenic work in Spain) minute mosaic work in lively colors. 
The central arch of the Mihrab, with its gay mosaics, leading in- 
to the small octagonal guibla or inner sanctuary, the traceried wall 
right and left of the arch, the intricate and gloriously decorated 
ceiling, and the complicated arches leading into and dividing the 
chapels, make up a vision of magnificence that must remain for- 
ever in the mind of every one who has seen it. Near the centre 
of the cathedral, the removal of some altars and reredoses of 
Christian times has exposed a system of interlacing arches similar 
to that of the Mihrab chapels; and adjoining this is an inclosure 
with walls decorated in the style of the Alhambra, the ceiling of 
stalactitic ornament, the walls covered with complex geometric 
patterns. These changes, made by the Saracens themselves, 
would not greatly alter the character of the interior, but the effect 
of the long perspective is greatly marred by the introduction in 
its centre of a chancel and choir erected by the Christians. To 
form this church, the Saracenic work was completely removed 
from the heart of the mosque, above the comparatively low roof 
of which the Capilla Real, with its short transepts and cupula, 
rises high as if in contempt. It is impossible to describe the style 
of this interior church and of the modifications in the original 
work which accompany it. Commencing with what is known as 
mudejar, the work of Moslems in Christian pay, it passes through 
a bastard gothic into renaissance of various phases. The stalls 
are fine, the pulpits beautiful, but the entire work seems out of 
place in the heart of a Saracenic mosque. 

In front of the cathedral is an extensive courtyard, and sur- 
rounded by a portico which is for the most part of Moslem date, 
though the campanile in one angle is a comparatively modern 
pile replacing the once famous minaret. This court or patio is one 
of the liveliest places in Cordoba ; its stone benches are the resort 
of beggars and loungers in all kinds of pictueresque rags and cos- 
tumes, and its fountain is surrounded by girls and women who, 
pitcher on hip, or with a pitcher on each hip, come for the daily 
supply of drinking water. Throughout Andalusia and Castile 
the common method of carrying water is in earthenware jars or 
cdntaros borne upon the hips, but in the Basque provinces a cén- 
taro of larger size is carried on the head, and in Asturias the 
vessel used is a wooden barrel, which is balanced on the head. 
The exterior of the cathedral affords but little to please the eye, 
since it is but a continuous wall some thirty feet in height, 
crowned with plain battlements, and divided by slightly projecting 
buttresses into compartments, most of which originally had an 
entrance in the centre. The greater part of these entrances, as 
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well as those which formerly led from the mosque into the Court 
of the Oranges, have been blocked up since the Christian con- 
quest, in order to form chapels. Cordoba is situated in the midst 
of a rolling country, gradually rising toward the south, and on 
the north bounded by a range of low mountains, on the slopes of 
which are scattered numerous haciendas and casas de campo. On 
the summit of these mountains, at about a league from the city, 
are the famous hermitages, which the lovers of extensive views 
ought to visit. In order to see Cordoba at its best, the traveler 
who has wandered all around its streets hunting for Saracenic 
bits; entering churches with traces of gothic mingled with Arab, 
looking at the ancient gates of the city, and feeling angry that 
the destroying hands of Christians and of time should have left 
so little of real antiquity, ought to betake himself upon a Sunday 
afternoon to the alameda in the neighborhood of the gardens 
called Las Delicias, watch the promenaders in carriages and on 
foot, and listen to the music of the band stationed in the glorieta 
or pavilion. If he previously believed Cordoba to be poor or de- 
serted, he will change his opinion at the sight of the richly- 
dressed concourse, and will wish perhaps to prolong his stay in the 
city that he may perchance obtain a second glance at some of its 
fair citizens. 

Trains are so slow in Spain that almost every arrival at or de- 
parture from a considerable city is either very early in the morn- 
ing, or late at night. He who leaves Cordoba at 2.25 in the morn- 
ing does not reach Madrid until 8.30 p. m., although the distance 
is only 442 kilometres. A long and tiresome ride it is, excepting 
only the transit of the Sierra Morena, where the railway follows 
the windings of a small river that flows amid bare jagged cliffs of 
highly-colored rocks. Once in Castile, all is a dreary flat. 

W. N. LOCKINGTON. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

HERE is a very admirable double paper on France and her 
political situation in the April number of the Contemporary 
Review. Monsieur G. Monod discusses the hundred years since 
1789, with their significance and influence, and Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton writes on “ The Immediate Future.” The tone of both 
writers is calm and fair, and the contribution to public knowledge 
is both valuable and timely. They agree in pointing out that one 
of the serious difficulties of the situation is organic and real: the 
divisions among the people into unfusible groups. There are, 
says M. Monod, four parties, dating from 1815: ‘“‘the Legitimist, 
which is aristocratic, clerical, reactionary; the Orleanist, which is 
moderate, liberal, and bourgeois; theRepublican, which is radical 
if not revolutionary, and democratic if not socialistic; and the 
Bonapartist, which is autocratic, democratic, and conservative all 
at once.” And all these, maintaining their existence because they 
represent actual divisions and classes in the community, are 
ready always to form a coalition of destruction but never of con- 


struction. 





* % * 


AFTER we had come to understand perfectly the name of the 
Russian novelist, philosopher, and philanthropist, as Tolstoi, here 
is Mr. Eugene Schuyler returning to insist that it shall be spelled 
Tolstoy. In his article in Scribner's, giving his recollections of 
visits to the Count, twenty years ago,—a very interesting paper, 
too,—he uses this spelling altogether. 

* * * 

Mr. JoHN FisKer’s article in the May Atlantic on “ Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, and Saratoga,” illustrates once more a famil- 
iar theme—the comparative inattention of New England writers 
of history to the events south of New York. In this particular 
paper, the operations from the time Howe and Cornwallis landed 
at the Head of Elk to the loss of the Delaware forts, are described 
very briefly and with comparative dryness of manner, while the 
battle at Saratoga and Burgoyne’s surrender is dealt with differ- 
ently in both respects. It gets about eight pages, while the others 
receive about six. The description of Germantown is better than 
that of Brandywine: none of the many picturesque incidents and 
details of the latter battle receive notice. 








REVIEWS. 
POETS OF THE REIGN OF VICTORIA} 

} er three English reigns most illustrious in the annals of Eng- 
lish literature have been those of three women. Yet Eliza- 
beth, Anne, and Victoria have not been famous for their direct 
patronage of literature. Indeed none of the three showed 
the possession of the critical judgment which — have quali- 
fied them for the réle of a royal Mecenas. But all three reigns 
1¥iFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH Sona. Selections from the Poets of the Reign of Vic- 


toria. Edited and Arranged by Henry F- Randolph. In Four Volumes. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 








have coincided with an outburst of intellectual and literary en- 
ergy which leads us to associate their names with groups of capa- 
ble and brilliant writers, such as are not to be pia in the periods 
just preceding them. And although it is difficult to pronounce 
upon our own age,—uas the extent to which we have reversed the 
criticism of the two preceding ages warns us,—we venture to say 
that that of Victoria is characterized by a high level of excellence 
which entitles it to rank first of the three. 

Mr. Randolph has undertaken to illustrate its worth in the 
field of English poetry, so far as this is possible in an anthology, 
and he has performed his task with fine taste, sound judgment, 
and a due sense of the proportion of things. We know of no an- 
thology of its size which is so free from rubbish and second-rate 
work, unless it be Mr. Ward’s “ English Poets,” of which this 
might be said to be a continuation. There are great difficulties 
which beset such an undertaking, and the very first is that of ar- 
rangement. Simple chronological order has very much to say for 
itself, and in the main that order is the underlying principle of the 
present work. But there also are groupings of especial interest, 
which make it worth while to sacrifice chronology to some extent ; 
and this also he has done. The groups he has thus associated are 
the Blackwood Coterie and the Earlier Scottish Poets in his first 
volume; the Novelist Poets in the second ; the writers of Vers de 
Societe in the third ; and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, theBal- 
lad and Song Writers, and the Religious Poets, in the fourth. 
This arrangement supplements the principal one, which gives the 
first volume to poets like Southey, Wordsworth, and Landor, who 
had earned renown before Queen Victoria came to the throne ; the 
second to those who like Tennyson, the Brownings, Clough, and 
Lord Houghton, became famous between 1837 and 1862; the third 
to those who attained their reputation since 1862. Of course this, 
like every other arrangement possible, is unsatisfactory at some 
points, For instance, as names never are repeated, there are many 
religious poets who do not come into the list reserved for those 
who are known only as religious poets, and so of writers of bal- 
lads and of vers de societe. And besides this, there are some names 
misplaced. Rev. George Croly hardly belongs to the Blackwood 
set; David Gray distinctly is not one of the “ earlier ” Scottish 
poets ; and Jean Ingelow, although she had published a volume of 
verse before 1862, did not attain fame or do the work which de- 
served it until after that year. For a similar reason Hood should 
have found a place in the second rather than the first volume, as 
his fame was earned after 1837, although he had written and pub- 
lished before that date. 

The second problem, and one still more difficult for an anthol- 
ogist, is that of admission or exclusion of authors. Mere popular- 
ity is not a gage, and so Mr. Randolph has excluded Mr. Tupper. 
On the same ground he might have passed by Rev. E. H. Bicken- 
teth, and Rev. George Croly, as the entire effacement of their 
works would leave us none the poorer in genuine poetry. 
Equally unfit.as a reason for admission is the renown of the poet 
in some other field, as, for instance, Dean Stanley, whose right 
to a place among the sacred poets is not visible to us, while that 
place is due to Mr. T. H. Gill, Mr. T. T. Lynch, Miss A. L. War- 
ing, and others who are omitted. Even more difficult is the prob- 
blem of selection from an author whose admission is conceded. If 
the space given is made proportional to merit, then the big men 
will crowd out the smaller ones, and the best use of an anthology 
will be defeated. We think Mr. Randolph’s book likely to be very 
useful because it avoids this mistake and thus enables the ordi- 
nary reader to make acquaintance with poets like James Thom- 
son, the author of “ The City of Dreadful Night ”; with Barthol- 
omew Simmons; with Thomas L. Beddoes; with Alfred Dom- 
mett, the “ Waring” of Robert Browning; with Mrs. H. E. M. 
King, author of “The Disciples,” and with other less known 
poets, rather than because of its admirable selections from Words- 
werth, Tennyson, and the Brownings,—writers who are in every- 
one’s hand. At the same time there should be some regard to 
the eminence of the author in the amount of space assigned him, 
and to this Mr. Randolph has given proper attention in most 
cases. But not inthe case of Mr. Swinburne and William Morris, 
whom we must pronounce the two greatest of those living poets, 
from whom we have reason to expect work as fine as anything 
they have yet done. Mr. Swinburne gets fourteen pages, while 
Alfred Austin, who precedes him and is buta third-rate poet, gets 
sixteen. Mr. Morris is given twenty-five, which are filled up 
from his earlier works, his “Sigurd the Volsung,” and his still 
later poems being ignored. In this way the reader is given no 
idea of the different manner of these poets in their different 

eriods, and but a very inadequate one of their power over Eng- 
lish verse and of the standpoint from which they write as “ critics 
of life.” 

Besides the omissions we have noticed, the most striking is 
that of Sir Henry Taylor. And why is Charles Stuart Calverly 
omitted from the writers of vers de societe? We are not so posi- 
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tive as to the claims of John Ruskin, Prof. Clark-Maxwell, 


William Rowan-Hamilton, Prof. Dowden, Arthur Percival 
Graves, Bishop Alexander and his wife, Prof. J. Stuart Blackie, 
Rev. Walter Smith, Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, and Hon. Roden Noel, but 
something might be said for each of them. But Mr. Randolph 
warns us in his preface that he does not undertake to include all 
the poets of the half-century. As to selections of poems we 
should like to have seen Southey’s verses on his library, even to 
the exclusion of some extracts from “ Thalaba;” Macaulay’s 
lines after his defeat at Edinburgh and his fine ballad of ‘‘ Hora- 
tius;” Sir F. H. Doyle’s “Loss of the Birkenhead;” Lord 
Houghton’s fine verses on the American War ; any ode from Coy- 
entry Patmore’s “ Unknown Eros,” as illustrating his latest man- 
ner; something from R. L. Stevenson’s wonderful poems of child- 
hood; some of Mr. Swinburne’s political poems; Miss Rossetti’s 
“Am [a Stone and not a Sheep?” which Mr. Swinburne rates so 
high; one of Mr. Palgrave’s “ Visions of England,” and Mr. F. 
W. H. Myers’s “ Letter from Newport.” Yet even here we rec- 
ognize the right of the anthologist to exercise his own judgment 
as to the kind of book he wishes to make for us. And we qualify 
all these notes of omissions by the recognition of the excellence 
of the selections he has made. 

The editorial .matter added to the poems is of two kinds. 
There is prefixed to each volume a series of biographical and 
bibliographical notices of the authors it contains, generally brief 
and to the point, but not always complete. Sir F. H. Doyle’s au- 
tobiography and his “ Lectures on Poetry” should have been 
mentioned. Miss Rossetti’s latest poems are found in a devo- 
tional diary, which is not named here, nor is her “ Sing-Song” for 
children. The first complete edition of Mangan’s poems has ap- 
peared in Dublin within a few years. The last volume by Miss 
Ingelow bears a later date than 1867. And Macaulay was not re- 
jected at Edinburgh “ because of his want of sympathy with the 
Free Church.” but because of his vote for the Maynooth College 
grant, which made him an objectionable candidate to all the rigider 
kinds of Presbyterians. Besides these notices there are notes ap- 
pended on poems which seem to call for some explanation, and 
these generally are historical or personal rather thaa critical. 
Where selections from long poems are given, these notes indicate 
their place in those poems. 

Taking the whole impression which this fine anthology con- 
veys, we repeat that it gives abundant evidence that our practical 
age is not behind any of its predecessors in the development of 
poetical power. The world sings at its work in the busiest time, 
and no change of mental attitude toward science or theology can 
stop its singing. But these may seriously affect its song for better 
or for worse. As we contrast the poets of the earlier period with 
those of the later, we become conscious of a great change. The 
spirit of criticism has invaded the realm which should be sacred 
to poetic construction. When Matthew Arnold defined poetry as 
“a criticism of life,’ he once more mistook what belonged to his 
own age for what belongs to all ages. That is by no means a de- 
finition of poetry, but it is a very clever characterization of a 
chief fault in the poetry of the last quarter of a century, which 
no longer is satisfied to give delight by expressing noble thought 
in artistic forms, but must give expression to criticism of the 
methods by which man adapts himself to his environments. “Art 
for art’s sake” is a watchword of a school which in its practice 
diverges as far as possible from that theory. People have lost 
faith in the leadership of the imagination, and have introduced 
into poetry all kinds of guiding motives, which are sermoni propi- 
ora, more fit for a sermon preached from the devil’s pulpit or one 
of the other kind. Metrical homilies of another sort than the 
medisval resuscitated by the Early English Text Society have 
come into fashion. We value the singer not for the beauty but 
the didactic purpose of his song. The mathematician who asked 
of Paradise Lost: “‘ What does it prove?” finds his parallel in 
the new criticism which asks of the poem: “ What does it 
teach?’’ In the earlier poets this tendency finds its exemplifica- 
tion in the smaller singers like Ebenezer Elliott and his anti-Corn 
Law rhymes. In the later the very greatest illustrate it, only 
Browning declining to speak except in parables of the great ques- 
tion which perplexed men, while Matthew Arnold, Clough, Ten- 
nyson, Swinburne and at last even our later Chaucer, Mr. Morris, 
have found their singing-robes a substitute for a surplice of one 
kind of church or another. 

Another note is the growth of pessimism. The cordial if not 
very profound optimism of the age of Albert the Good has given 
place to a spirit of criticism of human life and its goals, no less 
than of its methods. Darwinism, and its pictures of ceaseless con- 
flict whose result is determined by mere force, not by heart or 
mind of any overruling and omniscient order, has diffused an at- 
mosphere of chill. The problems of human existence are con- 
ceived after a new fashion. The miseries of the present weigh 
more hopelessly upon men, since the decay of belief in “a world 





of less friction than this.” That most doleful of all questions “Is 
life worth living?” stares the new singers in the face; and of 
some of them we must say that if their poems be an adequate 

icture of life, then it is not worth the bother. Such poets as 

iss Mary F. Robinson and Mr. James Thomson are apologies for 
suicide. Much of this is due to the natural hypochondria of the 
Teutonic race having found in the new scientific atmosphere the 
environment which fosters its outgrowth. The old Norse faith, 
that the world drifts on to “the reign of the wolf,” has not been 
eliminated from our blood by a millennium of the relative optim- 
ism of Christianity. The gloomy belief that evil is mightier than 
good, and darkness stronger than light, but that the part of a 
brave man is to be found on the nobler but the weaker cause, is 
getting a new lease of life among us. What was an isolated 
phenomenon in Byron and the Bronté sisters is becoming a gen- 
eral undertone of our literature. 

On the other hand poetry has gained in a truer feeling for 
reality. Not that it has surpassed Coleridge and Wordsworth in 
this respect, but that the general average is higher. The merely 
pretty and fanciful of Moore, of Proctor, of much of Hood, and 
even of Landor, that overgrown school boy, are no longer charac- 
teristic of poets or their measure of power. What faculty of 
vision a poet of our times does possess, he is much more likely to 
employ in the nobler way. 

But much more striking is the progress in technical mastery. 
Once Coleridge and Poe were prophets crying in the wilderness as 
to the necessity for a more careful study of the art of verse. The 
influence of both is visible in almost every one of the later poets, 
and in none more notably than Mr. Swinburne, in whom techni- 
cal skill is carried to the point of exaggeration, and the English 
language is made to work unexpected wonders. In him and many 
others, indeed, this perfection of verse outruns the sense, and we 
find the ear more pleased than the mind delighted. But certainly 
the new affluence in forms of verse and the finer handling of each 
indicates a solid literary gain, which counts for something, al- 
though it is not a gain of the very highest order. 

We take leave of Mr. Randolph’s work with renewed expres- 
sion of our admiration for the sound critical faculty, the admira- 
ble suppression of himself, and the painstaking care which mark 
this fine anthology of the latest English poets. a 





By-PATHs OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. XII. The Hittites, the Story 
of a Forgotten Empire. By A. H. Sayce, LL. D., ete. Lon- 
don: The Religious Tract Society. 1888. 

Prof. Sayce opens the twelfth number of the valuable popular 
series published by the Religious Tract Society with an allusion to 
the criticism of a scholar, some forty years ago, that the statement 
in the second book of Kings, vii.: 6, (when the Syrians fled panic- 
stricken from Samaria) ‘“ Lo, the king of Isarel hath hired against 
us the king of the Hittites,” was unhistorical in tone. “No 
Hittite kings” he said “can have compared in power with the 
king of Judah.” This and similar remarks have in the last few 
years been overwhelmingly disproved by that “romance of an- 
cient history,” the discovery of the important place once occupied 
by the Hittites. The Hittites usually referred to in the Bible were 
the northern branch, their most southerly points being Hamath 
and Kadesh on the Orontes. From statements concerning the 
“sons of Heth,” in connection with Abraham’s purchase of the 
cave of Machpelah, and other passages, it is plain that there was 
another branch of Hittites whose seat was in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem. They seem to have been a people with yellow skins 
and Mongoloid features, receding foreheads, oblique eyes, and 
protruding upper jaws. 

Important information concerning this “ lost’ people may be 
gleaned from the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. In Egypt 
we first meet them in the XVIII. Dynasty, about 1600 B.C. So 
powerful did they grow that Ramses I., the founder of the XIX. 
Dynasty, was obliged to conclude a treaty, offensive and defen- 
sive, with them. Ramses II., the Pharaoh of the oppression, en- 
gaged in a severe struggle with them, his heroic deeds in this 
campaign being celebrated in an epic by Pentaur the Egyptian 
poet laureate. Yet the victory could hardly have been a decisive 
one, since no attempt was made to capture Kadesh, and the 
Egyptian King and soldiers readily came to terms with their 
enemies. The treaty was ratified by the visit of the Hittite prince 
to Egypt, and the marraige of his daughter to Ramses, in 
1354 B. C. 

In Assyrian inscriptions we first meet the Hittites in the time 
of Tiglath-Pileser I., about 1100 B. C. From this time on the 
Assyrians and Hittites constantly met as enemies until 717 B. C., 
bh Carchemish finally fell before Sargon, the conqueror of 

srael. 

The Hittite monuments themselves were first seen by Burck- 
hardt, the great traveler, in 1812. In 1871 the same stones dis- 
covered by Burckhardt were again seen by an American consul, 
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Mr. Johnson, and an American missionary, Mr. Jessup, and among 
the first to suggest the connection of these remains with the an- 
cient Hittites was Dr. Ward of New York. The Hittites had ar- 
rived at a considerable degree of culture as well as of power. It 
is not likely that they formed a state, but rather a series of tribes. 
The ministers of their religion seem to have been women, possi- 
bly no other than the fabled Amazons. The most typical part of 
their dress which marks them off from all ancient peoples is a pe- 
culiar boot with upturned end, a sort of snow-shoe adapted for a 
cold and mountainous country. 

Mr. Gladstone has suggested that the Hittites are the Ke- 
teians mentioned by Homer and it is not impossible that this 
identification is correct. If so, it opens some interesting problems 
in the history of art. A double eagle is to-day the emblem of 
the kingdoms of Russia and Austria. It was copied by them from 
the early German Emperors, having been brought to Europe by 
the Crusaders of the 14th century, imitated after the standards of 
the Turkoman princes. It is at least within the bounds of possi- 
bility that it was first seen by them on the Hittite monuments of 
Kappadocia, on which it serves as the national emblem. 





Passe Rose. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Boston and New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It is related of an eminent landscape painter that when a 
brother-artist of a different school said to him, “ Nature does not 
look to me as it seems to look to you,’ he rejoined, “‘ No, don’t 
you wish it did?” And Mr, Hardy might make much the same 
rejoinder to anyone who found fault with his lack of actuality ; 
and inquire if, in this epoch of sordid realism, it is not an agreea- 
ble variety to turn from the everyday and prosaic to a beautiful 
and poetic world set off with all the picturesque adjuncts of a 
splendid medizvalism. For “ Passe Rose” is nothing if not ro- 
mantic. There are knights and ladies ; swords, lances, notes of 
the bugle-horn through the green wood ; boar-hunts, conspiracies, 
poisoned daggers—all the paraphernalia of the Middle Ages. The 
story belongs to the time of Charlemagne ; and although it can- 
not properly be called an historical novel, it is written out of 
beautiful historical impressions, and the effect is rich and pleas- 
ing. 
‘ We know of no writer with whom to class Mr. Hardy except 
Mr. Shorthouse, the author of “John Inglesant.” Both these nov- 
elists show the strongest possible reaction from the realistic 
school ; their artistic processes are similar; both are “ impression- 
ists,” and the work of each stimulates a feeling that here is some- 
thing beautiful but which is half lost in haze, and if sought for is 
found to be something intangible, evanescent, which may be pur- 
sued but never grasped. Mr. Shorthouse, however, wraps his 
parable in religious and moral meanings ; whereas Mr. Hardy is 
content simply to tell his story. ; 

There is little beyond mere beauty in the conception of 
*‘ Passe Rose.” The name (the French for Hollyhock) belongs to 
a charming young girl who strays from a party of mountebanks 
and is found by a worthy goldsmith, who leads her to his house 
and brings her up as his own child. One day while picking flow- 
ers on the edge of the forest, she becomes entangled in a boar- 
hunt, and is rescued by a handsome young knight who instantly 
falls in love with her as she with him. There is little more to the 
story ; although the scene shifts many times, and offers charming 
pictures of court, monastery, and wild wood life. The descriptive 
part is delicately contrived and shows fine art. Some of the char- 
acters are too shadowy to be easily comprehensible ; as, for ex- 
ample, Rothilde, the Saxon girl, whose career culminates in a 
tragedy for which there seemed no adequate cause, But there 
are passages, as that when poor crazed Jeanne finds the daughter 
she is seeking and yet does not know her, which are full of ten- 
derness and pathos. The book does not suggest the nineteenth 
century at all, and it is worth while to read it to discover how 
pleasantly Mr. Hardy can dream of what happened a thousand 


years ago. 





A READING OF EARTH. By George Meredith. London and New 

York: Macmillan & Co. 1888. ; 

The gift of feeling is often bestowed without the gift of ex- 
pression, but the double endowment must be his whom the world 
will call a poet. Feeling Mr. Meredith has in abundance, but his 
thoughts never seem to flow smoothly and easily into words, but 
struggle forth like a stream that forces its way among stones and 
impediments. In his novels, his dramatic gift, his strong human 
sympathy, and his masterful understanding of certain powerful 
human emotions, make him interesting in spite of the annoyance 
of contending with a perpetual tangle of words, and seeing all his 
characters through a slightly distorting medium. In his poems 
we have the strong warm heart-beats, and the musings of the man 
who loves the earth and all its creatures; but reading his poetry 





is like climbing and stumbling over rocks and stones, with an oc- 
casional glimpse of a half-revealed view, and flitting rays of sun- 
shine through the mist. But the climbing never brings us any- 
where in particular, the view never opens out into a broad clear 
picture, the mists never entirely rise, and it is only a person with 
a fondness for the mere exercise of climbing that could feel him- 
self rewarded for his efforts. These later poems of Mr. Meredith’s 
are most of them sad in tone, and in several of them there is evi- 
dent allusion to the recent death of his wife, who was his constant 
and sympathetic companion. It is a volume difficult to quote 
from, as there is scarcely ever a figure happy enough, or a thought 
sufficiently perfect in expression to detach it from the rest of the 
poem, and sometimes the thought hides itself altogether for a 
space, like the streams that flow underground for part of their 
course. Mr. Meredith’s personality is interesting, and he has 
some great and generous gifts, but he is not a satisfactory poet. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE two latest issues (Nos. 2 and 8) in the “ English Men of 
Action” series, are ‘‘ Henry the Fifth,” by Rev. A. J. Church, 
and ‘“ David Livingstone,” by Thomas Hughes. The latter is of 
especial interest at this time, when the characteristics of Tropical 
Africa are so much under discussion. Mr. Hughes has made a 
most absorbing book. He passes somewhat rapidly over the 
ground, but this is necessary in so compact a narrative, and the 
reader will find in the end that he has before him a very complete 
idea of the great explorer’s heroic career. The work, indeed, is 
well proportioned, and we have not merely a bald and lifeless 
story, but many graphic and characteristic details, and the pathos of 
the story, its picturesqueness, and its impressiveness, are pre- 
served most faithfully. Mr. Hughes has rarely done so good a 
piece of literary work, since that unique book of his early days. 
—Mr. Church’s book is, of course, very different in style, but he 
makes a careful study of the hero of Agincourt, and brings his 
career vividly to our comprehension. (Macmillan & Co.) 





“The Alpine Fay” is an agreeable tale—romance rather,— 
which has been translated from the German of E. Werner by Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. It is a sentimental story, of course, yet is not quite 
so formidable an affair as most books of itsclass. Readers who do 
not relish the ultra emotionalism of the German novel may yet 
find in the strong and effective local coloring of this book a good 
excuse for giving it their attention. A description of an avalanche 
is particularly well done. The English version isin Mrs. Wister’s 
best manner. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





Mrs. Campbell-Praed and Mr. Justin McCarthy appear to be 
well satisfied with the results of their literary collaboration. Yet 
another book from their joint pens has just been issued in the 
Town and Country Library of D. Appleton & Co., called “‘ The 
Ladies’ Gallery,” and it is a decidedly striking piece of work. 
Opening in the Australian gold diggings, where the two leading 
characters make their fortunes, and returning to the Island Con- 
tinent for a finish, the central portion is concerned with society 
and politics in England. There is much variety in the book, and 
a great deal of pleasurable interest. 





With the title “Fun from Life,” Messrs. F. A. Stokes & 
Brother, New York, issue a volume containing selections from 
recently published drawings in the New York humorous journal, 
Life. Most of them are provocative of laughter, and some are 
very funny indeed. There is a notable line of sketches by “ Chip,” 
illustrating the catastrophes of human experience, and showing 
how the unexpected frequently occurs. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


i ieee new novel by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, which the author is 

now finishing in Italy, is said to be “a frankly human ”’ piece 
of fiction, by which we suppose is meant that it does not indulge 
in theological speculation, etc. Yet the theological portions of 
“ Robert Elsmere” are the only parts that gave that book dis- 
tinction, and are really the most “ human” parts of it also. In 
this we include (for the two things are inextricably bound) the 
home life of Robert and Catherine. The love affairs of Rose, and 
all the rest, make properly another story, and in nowise concern 
the essence of the book. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce a book of ‘ thoughtful 
sermons, instinct with the broad and hopeful spirit of the day,” 
by Rev. Warren Hathaway. The title will be “‘ Living Questions : 
Studies in Nature and Grace.” 

Mark Twain is preparing a new book with the title “A Yan- 
kee at the Court of King Arthur.” 
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“United States and Canadian Yacht Clubs” is the title of a 
new book announced by R. 8. Howe & Co. It is said to be an 
elaborate work which will be of interest to all yachtsmen. 

“‘ Miss Eyre from Boston, and Other Stories” is the title that 
has been given a collection of short tales designed for summer 
reading, by Louise Chandler Moulton, which Roberts Bros. have 
in press. The stories have been mostly published in periodicals. 

Messrs. White & Allen have collected for publication in book- 
form Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s papers on “ The Inauguration of 
Washington.” 

Mr. Ruskin is rapidly regaining health and with it renewed 
interest in literary work. 

W. 8S. Gotisberger announces a new novel, by Georg Ebers, 
translated by Miss Clara Bell, entitled ‘‘ Margory.” It is a tale of 
Nuremberg. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in hand a “History of the Nine- 
teenth Army Corps,” by Lieut.-Col. Richard B. Irwin. It will 
have many maps, portraits, etc. It will be sold by subscription. 

“Emerson in Concord ” is the title of a book by Edward W. 
Emerson, a son of Emerson’s, in which he describes the private 
and domestic life of his father, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have in press. 

Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia, have in press a volume en- 
titled “Living Leaders of the World,” containing short biogra- 
phies of men and women now prominent in public affairs. 

The next volume in Cassell & Co.’s ‘“‘ National Library ”’ will 
be Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s “ Legends of St. Patrick.” 

Sir William Butler, K.C. B., has undertaken a life of Sir 
Charles Napier. It will be published in the “ Men of Action” 
series of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Professor Delius, who died recently, bequeathed his fine col- 
lection of books to the city of Bremen. It is chiefly devoted to 
Shakespearian literature. 

A second part of Sir John Lubbock’s “ Pleasures of Life ” will 
be published shortly by Macmillan & Co. The subjects treated 
are Ambition, Health, Wealth, Poetry, Music, Religion, the Trou- 
bles of Life, Labor and Rest, and the Destiny of Man. 

The Memorial Fund to Matthew Arnold is said to amount to 
about $35,000. Influential subscribers will hold a meeting to con- 
sider what is to be done with the money, and to examine designs 
for a memorial to be placed in Westminster Abbey. The greater 
portion of the fund will doubtless be assigned to Mrs. Arnold. 

D. ©. Heath & Co. will publish at once “The Laws of Health 
in Relation to School Life,” by Arthur Newsholme, M. D., of the 
University of London. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue immediately Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s account of his father, William George Ward, the author 
of “The Christian Ideal,” and his connection with the Oxford 
movement. The book ought to be of unusual interest, not only 
because of the man himself, but also from the light it should throw 
upon the history of a remarkable period. Lord Tennyson, an old 
friend of Mr. Ward’s, prefaces the book with some memorial lines. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


R. ABBOTT has‘a capital article in Harper’s for May,—a 
study, in his own best manner, of a meadow mud-hole in 
which the lotus grows and blooms. ‘The lotus has been thought 
of as an Egyptian flower, but here it is in its best beauty ina 
home pasture. 

It is not generally known that Lincoln prepared an address 
to the American people in 1864, which address was suppressed by 
him and has never been seen by the public. It was a constitu- 
tional argument on the subject of the draft. It is now printed for 
the first time in the May Century, from Mr. Lincoln’s manuscript. 

The May Book-Buyer has portraits, with accompanying bio- 
graphical sketches, of George Bancroft, Ellen Olney Kirk, and 
Sallie Pratt McLean. 

Mr. Charles S. Pelham-Clinton, an English ‘ Master of 
Hounds,” begins in the May Cosmopolitan a series of ‘‘ In the Field 
Papers,” his first subject being an illustrated article on ‘“ Fox- 
hunting near the Metropolis,” to be followed in future numbers 
by articles descriptive of ‘The Queen’s Stables,” ‘‘ Eaton Hall ” 
with its stud and stables, “‘ Grouse Shooting in Scotland,” ete. 

Mr. Theodore Child has an article on “American Artists in 
the Paris Salon ” in the current number of Harper’s Weekly. 

Rider Haggard’s “ Jess,” though a very old story to English 
— is now running as a feuilleton in the Journal des Debats, 

aris. 
The Atlantic Monthly for May has an article by Charles Wor- 





cester Clark, entitled “Temperance Legislation: Uses and 
Limits,” full of timely facts pa Seameiene” 


A series of articles on Samoa begins in the May number of 
The Century. They are written by Dr. Whittaker, of the United 
States Navy, by Mr. George H. Bates, the commissioner sent to 
Samoa in 1886, and (since this article was actually written) again 
named on the Commission appointed by the present Administra- 
tion; and by Captain Henry Erben, who took the Tuscarora to 
Samoa with Steinberger on board. 

_ The American Workman is the title of “an illustrated maga- 
zine of practice and theory,” which Messrs. Cassell & Co. have 
added to their already long list of periodical publications. It is 
intended for all workmen, professional or amateur. 


An important venture in periodical literature in London is to 
be launched on the Ist of June. The craft is to be christened the 
New Review, and may be described as a sixpenny Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. It will consist of ninety-six pages, and most of the maga- 
zine stars have already promised to contribute articles. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Longmans. The editor is Mr. Archibald 
Groves, who contested Winchester in the Liberal interest at the 
last Parliamentary election, and who is now one of the editors of 
the National Press Agency. 


A newly projected London periodical is a shilling illustrated 
weekly in which some of the cleverest black-and-white draughts- 
men of the day in England are interested. It also seems to be 
settled that Mr. Frederick Greenwood, who founded the Pall Mall 
Gazette, is to start a new paper in London; some of the old staft 
of the Observer will serve under him. 


__ “The Begum’s Daughter ” is the title of a serial story which 
will be a feature of the Atlantic Monthly for some months, begin- 
ningin May. It is by Edwin Lassetter Bynner, who has made 
considerable reputation by “Agnes Surriage ” and other novels. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


HE American Institute of Science closed its sessions, at Wash- 
ington, on Friday, and it was agreed to hold the autumn 
meeting in this city, on November 12th next. It was announced 
that there had been only one death among the active members of 
the Academy during the past year, that of Dr. John C. Dalton, 
the noted physiologist of New York ; two foreign associates, how- 
ever, passed away—Dr. Rudolph Clausius, of the University of 
Bonn, and the centenarian chemist, M. Chevreul, of Paris. 


The Sanitary Institute of Great Britain has just published the 
ninth volume of its transactions. The papers printed are almost 
entirely of a practical nature, and are contributions of men of 
weight in their various professions. The British Institute has 
adopted an effective method for the popularizing of sanitary sci- 
ence. The annual Congress is held each year in one of the larger 
towns of the country, and its proceedings are usually watched 
with interest by most of the people as well as by the press. An 
exhibition of sanitary appliances is also held at the same time, in- 
tended to show the latest and best appliances, thus proving a 
source of benefit to manufacturers as well as to the people. The 
Institute, upon examination, also grants certificates of proficiency 
in sanitary science to local officers, the certificate being a guar- 
anty that the holder possesses sound knowledge on the subject. 
The holder of such guarantees are usually given preference in the 
appointments made by Local Boards. 

The Geographical Results of Mr. Stanley’s Expedition in 
Central Africa are summed up in Nature of Aprilll. This article 
is of course based upon the scanty data contained in Stanley’s 
letters recently published, but these are sufficient to give a gen- 
eral indication of the results of the expedition in the way of ex- 
ploration. The country passed through by Stanley has hitherto 
been a blank upon our maps, most of it being untrodden by even 
the Arab slave-trader. The territory lies between the Upper 
Congo on the west and the great African lakes on the east. The 
Aruwimi river, along which Stanley’s general route lay, is a 
branch of the Congo, and takes its rise within a very short dis- 
tance of Lake Albert Nyanza. From the latter lake, as is well 
known, the River Nile issues. The expedition passed through 
the northern section of what is probably the greatest forest region 
in Africa, surpassing in density and humidity anything hitherto 
met with in Africa. In this respect it is totally different from the 
forest described by Prof. Drummond in his ‘ Tropical Africa.” 
Mr. Stanley observes that Lake Albert Nyanza is rapidly decreas- 
ing in size. A century ago the lake was fifteen miles longer and 
considerably wider in some places. This fact is attributed to the 
wearing away of the rocks which obstruct the Nile near the out- 
let of the lake. The Muta Nzige, “Stanley’s own lake,” is 
another interesting point. Itis not clear whether this lake be- 


longs to the Nile or the Congo system, the sources of the two 
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streams being here in close proximity. Geographers will look 
with impatience for the publication of Stanley’s detailed narra- 
tive. 

The authorities of the Paris Exposition are discussing the 
question of keeping up the system of awards to meritorious exhi- 
bits conferred on the decision of a jury. There has always been 
opposition to this system from the conviction that the awards are 
often based on extremely superficial examination and that they 
are sometimes influenced by national prejudice. The chances of 
awards to foreign exhibitors are also lessened from the necessarily 
limited exhibit that in most cases it is practicable for foreigners to 
make. Another plan has been proposed to the authorities as a 
substitute and has already called out favorable comments. ‘It is, 
that awards, in the form of medals or diplomas shall be given to 
those men whose names ure famous in industry and science, and 
the fruit of whose works appears in all parts of the Exposition.” 
Among the names suggested for such recognition are those of 
Chevreul, Pasteur, Bessemer, Edison, Bell, Eiffel, Dumas, and 
many others. 

Prof. William M. Davis of Harvard gave an address not long 
ago before the Johns Hopkins University Scientific Association, on 
the proper methods of teaching physical geography. From his 
point of view, physical geography would embrace much that is 
now treated as elementary geology, and concerns itself with the 
topographic features of a country almost exclusively. Prof. 
Davis’ method (in brief) is based on the idea that the sequence of 
forms undergone by any given area which is being studied, may 
justify the employment of such terms as youth, adolescence, ma- 
turity, and old age. The structural features of the plain of the 
Red River of the North class it as “avery young plain”; the 
plains of the Carolina coasts are the next stage, showing more di- 
versification in elevation and depression ; West Virginia is in its 
maturity, for here we have the greatest variety and strength of 
topographic expression. Further advance still more reduces the 
relief of the surface, until in old age the region is a broad low 
land, whose monotony is only here and there relieved by low hills. 
The plains about the upper waters of the Missouri in Eastern 
Montana illustrate this stage. The end of the “life” of an indi- 
vidual area arrives when the country has been reduced to the 
level of drainage discharge. Prof. Davis’s method also includes 
the regular use of maps and models. 

Prof. L. M. Haupt, of the Towne Scientific School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has a short article in the latest Journal of 
the Franklin Institute supporting the theory that the alterations 
in coast line observed in many parts are in main due to the influ- 
ence of the flood tides and not to that of prevailing winds as has 
been held by some. This is illustrated by a map of “‘ Fire Island” 
(Long Island) where the comparative U.S. surveys of the years 
1835, 1873, and 1887 show that ‘the eastern point of the island 
has advanced 9,960 feet (nearly two miles) in that time.” The 
average rate of advance was 186 feet perannum. As a further 
proof of the case, Prof. Haupt addressed a letter to the Hydro- 
graphic Office requesting information from observers along the 
New Jersey coast. Eight replies were received from keepers of 
Life Saving Stations. These reports substantially agree in saying 
that wreckage and all substances which are carried by currents are 
carried to the west. The drift is very seldom in the opposite di- 
rection, and when s0, is oftenest due to the action of heavy winds 
from the west. 


CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
FAULTS OF SCOTT'S FICTION. 
W. D. Howells, in Harper’s Magazine. 

THERE is, to begin with, that falsification of historic perspec- 
tive which Scott never scrupled at when it served the purpose of 
his romance, and which never fails to confuse the young readers 
to whom his books have now mostly fallen. Then there are his 
medizeval ideals, his blind Jacobitism, his intense devotion to aris- 
tocracy and royalty; his acquiescence in the division of men into 
noble and ignoble, patrician and plebeian, sovereign and subject, 
as if it were the law of God; for all which, indeed, he is not to 
blame as if he were one of our contemporaries, though any Amer- 
ican would be very culpable if he did not warn his children 
against them when he put Scott’s books into their hands. We 
will not defend Daudet from complicity with the midnight piano- 
forte, for we are not always satisfied of the singleness of Daudet’s 
intention, or the effect of his books ; and then, he is hardly a real- 
ist ; but Flaubert’s Madame Bovary is one impassioned cry of the 
austerest morality, far above the conception of the art of Scott’s 
time; and when we come to Tolstoi there is no comparison of the 
masters in any kind. Beside the most Christian of the moralists 
Scott is the spirit of the world incarnate, and the feudal world at 
that; and beside that conscientious and perfect artist he is a pren- 
tice artificer. In the beginning of any art even the most gifted 














worker must be crude in his methods, and we ought to keep this 
fact always in mind when we turn from the purblind worshipers 
of Scott to Scott himself, and recognize that he often wrote a style 
cumbrous and diffuse ; that he was tediously analytical where the 
modern novelist is dramatic, and evolved his characters by 
means of long-winded explanation and commentary ; that, except 
in the case of his lower-class personages, he made them talk as 
seldom man and never woman talked; that he was tiresomely 
descriptive ; that on the simplest occasions he went about half a 
mile to express a thought that could be uttered in ten paces 
across lots ; and that he trusted his readers’ intuitions so little 
that he was apt to rub in his appeals to them. He was probably 
right; the generation which he wrote for was duller than this; 
slow-witted, esthetically untrained, and in maturity not so appre- 
hensive of an artistic intuition as the children of to-day. All this 
is not saying Scott was not a great man; he was a great man, and 
a very great novelist as compared with the novelists who went 
before him. He can still amuse young people, but they ought to 
be instructed how false and how mistaken he often is. 





NOVELS THAT MEAN SOMETHING. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, in Scribner's Magazine. 

So complete and searching has been the survey of social life 
by the novelists that the society of to-day, with all its gradations 
and differences, could be reproduced from the pages of fiction. 
From the days of Fielding to those of Charles Reade, English life 
has never missed faithful record at the hands of those who have 
comprehended it because they have pierced it with their syspa- 
thetic insight. Every great political movement like Chartism, 
every striking political incident like the Gordon riots, every form 
of discontent and agitation among the lower classes, has had fit 
and often lasting record. While George Eliot has set forth the 
tremendous force of inheritance and environment, the vigorous 
and often coarse brush of Dickens has painted, on a great canvas, 
the homely life of the common people; and the inimitable art of 
Thackeray, equally akin to irony and tears, has made us perma- 
nent possessors of the social habit and character of the last cen- 
tury. The virile genius of Bjornson, in the latest work of his 
hand, “ Flags in the City and the Harbor,” deals with some of the 
most obscure problems of social and family life; Turguénief has 
made Russian character under the pressure of absolutism compre- 
hensible to us ; Tolstoi commands the attention of a new constitu- 
ency of readers, deeply moved by the marvellous fidelity with 
which he reproduces phases of experience, hidden processes of 
character, at once remote and familiar; while of Zola it must be 
confessed, whatever we think of his themes and his art, that he 
at least assumes to lay bare the very heart of certain social condi- 
tions in France. Fiction is unquestionably the most attractive 
and influential form through which men of literary genius express 
themselves to-day; and no fact of social significance, no human 
relationship, no class limitation, capacity, or condition, will escape 
the instinctive seach for life which possesses this generation. That 
which the student of social questions seeks as matter of science 
the novelist seeks as matter of art. 





FRANCE IN THE “ELIZABETHAN PERIOD.” 
Prof. Morton W. Easton, in Poet-Lore. 

FRANCE displays, during the whole of the period, few men of 
great genius, while England has many of commanding genius. 
With France, it was, on the whole, a period of immaturity, yet 
“immature” only in so far as it fell short of the standard attained 
under Louis Quatorze. Were it not for this, which shows to what 
fruit the French intellect was ripening, no one could think of the 
time of Montaigne, Régnier, Ronsard, and Malherbe otherwise 
than having reached the full degree of perfection of which the 
national genius was capable. The best French work may be said 
to have sustained to the best English work the perfectly clear, 
though indefinable and partly conventional, relation that we are 
wont to assign to “talent” in contrast with “genius.’”’ Yet this 
use of the latter work is, as already said, conventional, and per- 
haps a profound analysis of all the elements involved would take 
away at least something from the lofty rank assigned to those 
productions which we connect with the conception. Its out- 
come represents not only the intuitional, but partly also the 
impulsive; it does not always, and, in the Elizabethan authors, 
often did not, involve either the calm judgment or the correct 
taste. Now judgment and correct taste should control; in Eng- 
land this control was too often altogether lost; in France they won 
too great a mastery. 

The French spirit was certainly of a more intellectual order ; 
it possessed greater range, greater restraint, and greater dignity. 
The Frenchman felt and thought where the: Englishman would 
only feel ; he could contemplate a distinct purpose and confine 
his steps within its bounds, where the Englishman was wandering 
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off in an inspired revery. So the average French prose at least 
must come to surpass the average English prose; surpass it in 

urpose, in content, and in style. Then and since this literature 

as represented the most sincere and the wisest type of men and 
women of the world, while the English, less mindful of a temper- 
ate mean, and generally knowing less of human life, may at times 
portray both a meaner and a nobler type of man and woman. In 
an orderly banquet all character is reduced to a rich uniformity ; 
in a mad revel all personality is accentuated, but despite of this 
may no less fail in truth. Assuredly the calmer minds of our own 
day would have found the literary Paris of that time far more 
congenial than the literary London; in one the literary atmos- 
phere was more modern, in the other more medieval. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


STORIES OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. By Margaret O. W. Oliphant. Pp. 
164. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

PRISONERS OF PovERTY ABROAD. By Helen Campbell. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

BuREAUCRACY ; oR A CIviIL SERVICE REFORMER. 
Pp. 333. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Far IN THE Forest. A Story. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Pp. 248. $1.00. 
[By] Honoré de Balzac. 


Pp. 298. $1.25. 








DRIFT. 


— is one reform which public opinion would cordially support, and 
which it is hoped Mr. Harrison may undertake. This is the separation 


of the executive offices from the private residence of the President. The 


Christian Union says : 

“ It requires some courage for a President to curtail public access to his 
person and his residence, but Mr. Harrison is in a position where he can af- 
ford to make that sacrifice better than most of his predecessors. It is stated, 
and we hope on good authority, that he proposes removing the business of- 
fices from the White House into the State Department, and so separating 
from his private life that vast tide of public business which threatens to 
submerge and obliterate his domestic life. If the President decides to take 
this action, we are confident that it will command the cordial assent of the 
people at large.” 





The Overland Monthly discusses the question whether a smaller - 
tion of college-educated women marry than of women educated in acer 
erage female seminary. Comparing the matrimonial statistics of the grad- 
uates of Mills Seminary and of the University of California, the Overland 
Monthly reaches the conclusion that the proportion of married graduates is 
about the same; but the college girls, being on an average three years older 
when they graduate than the seminary girls, are also three years older, on 
an average, when they marry. “ 





I am glad to see a distinct revival of coaching enterprise this seas 
| png ” "~ there will a fewer than ten ae running on af 
ndon. ew seasons ago there were not more th =_ 
Hamund Yates’ London Disteteh e than half that number. 





A Paris correspondent writes to the New York World ; “Mrs. Elizabeth 
Strong, the animal painter, will, it is feared, be disabled seriously by the 
burning of her hands. The accident was occasioned by the use of turpen- 
tine too near the fire while painting her Salon picture. Miss Strong’s 
friends are very numerous. The career of this young and brave California 
girl, who came to Paris several years ago to enter the Art School, has been 
one of struggles and trials, which have resulted in her occupying the high- 
est position an American painter of dogs has ever known.” 





Eight several times now the bill to permit the bereaved British subject 
to marry his deceased wife’s sister if he wants to and she is willing has 
passed the House of Commons,—the majority in its favor this year being 
over 50. It would have passed the House of Lords years ago probably but 
for the opposition of the bench of bishops. Thus far this opposition has 
i a potent in that body than the support of the princes of the 

ood royal. 





“The spring fires are starting earlier than usual in the Michigan for- 
ests,” reports the Detroit Journal, “the surface of the ground belts re- 
markably dry for this season of the year. Much anxiety is felt about the 
effect on log stocks now on skids and railways, but which cannot yet be 
put into the streams.” 





WHY RUN ANY RISk WITH YOUR COUGH OR UOLD, Hoarseness, or in 
deed any Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 








TRUST COMPANY. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
“aa and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under —e- 
ua. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 


_ =; 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and 8. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
825-881 CHESTNUT STREET, 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of e : 
Com, ae ns =. ons hers PLA Cay - 
R etc. en for SAFE KE i 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates sn Ow 
leon Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 





ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Indivi 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 


vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults p: o- 





vided for safe-renters. 








assets of the Com 2 
COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact DEPOSITS OF MONEY 3 
all other business authorized by its charter. DRY GOODS. EST. RECEIVED ON INTER 
AMEE Value Bf KE pach ae agg agp D I COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
of every description, such as charge. 
‘ red and other Bonds, Certificates of FOR DRY GOO S roa o 
an 


Coupon, Registe 

Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE: & CLOTHIER’S, 


m acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 

TOR a i GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE. 
ofr eve eS8c. 

corporations and individuals. winedntaiaas 


without charge. LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
For further information, call at the office or send MARKET agg tpn ag A See amet of the Compe: 
for a circular. bag STREETS. trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily lespunatbie ~ its 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. r 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. ie - 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


y to 

-: DRY: GOODS :~- 

The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 


trust o peo 
m Wl RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasure 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant _ +, 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. ht, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson t 
—— MacKellar, Fone a wa 
ohn J. Stadiger, ar! . 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Richard Y. Cook 








Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha, 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
-and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as where on similar qualities of Goods. 





R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 
DIRECTORS, 
WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEst, 
ooo 6: , pat ; TH 
a iN OMAS DRAKE 
THomas McKzan, C. A. GRiscom, ” 
Joux O, BULLITT. 
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FINE CLOTHING. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 





YOU WILL FIND 
EVERYTHING HIGH 
WITH US 
EXCEPT PRICES. 


That’s the reason why our business 
is growing so rapidly. It’s against 
your interest as well as ours to 
spend your money for a Spring 
Overcoat, a Spring Suit, or a Pair 
of Spring Trousers, without exam- 
ining our London Made Garments. 


Fashion Catalogue and Samples 
Free by mail. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


TAILOR—CLOTHIER—IMPORTER 
1338 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A@ OPPOSITE THE MINT. 








INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, William H. Jenks, 
George Taber, George Tucker Bispham, 
H. H. Burroughs, William H. Gaw, 

John A. pote Jr., B, Andrews Knight, 


William Masse: Samuel B. Brown, 
Benjamin W. Richards, Francis a Gowen, 
John B. Garrett, George H . McFadden. 





Qacravens 





Importers and Manufacturers, beg to announce that 
they have now on view in their Warerooms, 1105 
Chestnut Street, a collection of the newest, 
rarest, and most original stuffs for Curtains, Furni- 
ture Coverings, and Portieres, showing unusual nov- 


elty in coloring and texture. 





1105 CHESTNUT 








MANUFACTURERS. 


NAVIGATION COMPANY. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. . CASTINGS, chilled or not chilled. 




















10 MACKINAG 


SUMMER TOURS. 
PALACE STEAMERS. Low Rates. 
Four Trips per Week Between 


DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 
Petoskey, Sault Ste Ste. aN and take 


Every Week Day Between 


DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept. 
Double Daily Line Between 


CHICAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
Rates and Excursion Tickets will be furnished 
by your Ticket Agent, or address 
E. B. WHITCOMB, &G. P. A., DETROIT, Micu., 


Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co, 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. | 














WooTTEN 


LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 


SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies. 


Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 


125 S. Fourth St., Phila’da, Pa. 








